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ANGLO-SAXON ARCHITECTURE, 
TIMBER OR STONE? 
In the last number of the Archeological Journal 


Mr. J. H. Parker has an article on the church of 


St. Mary, Guildford, in which he rai 
vexed question, whether our Anglo-Saxon ancesto1 
knew anything of building except in wood. He 
says :— 

“T am aware that many well-informed persons con- 


sider the tower (of St. Mary’s) as of the time of King | 


Alfred, and this involves the whole question whether the 


lish people were in the habit of building in stone | 
I have long since come to | 
vot, and I see no reason | 


before the eleventh century. 
the conclusion that they were 
tochange my opinion. The Anglo-Saxon for the word 
to build is tymberen ( sic ), which implies that they were 
accustomed to build in wood only.” ’ 
A critic in the Saturda y Review 
commenting on Mr. Parker’s 


of February 8th, 
speculations, contro- 


verts this timber theory, which he considers | 


obsolete and effete, superseded by more recent 
inquiry. He says :— 


“In those days, perhaps, few might have been found | 


to answer that timbrian is cognate with Céuery, domus, 
anus, dome, and the domes of St. Sophia and St. 
Suls.... . Even then people sometimes ventured to 
hint that the meanings of words did sometimes change ; 
that you could not always strictly infer the meaning of 





| tum-an, 


es the old | 








a word from its etymology ; but, as they had sometimes 
heard of a white blackbird, .... so it did not seem 
impossible that by the like caprice of language a stone 
building might be said to be timbered.” 


The critic here scarcely does justice to his own 
views. In reality the case is much stronger than 
he puts it. I wish to add a fe the 
elucidation of the question from philological 
point of view. 

In the original meaning of the word, timber has 
nothing at all to do with wood. Its root is found 
in all the Aryan tongues—Sans., dam; Greek, 
In the Teutonic tongues, by 
Grimm’s law of phonetic change, the initial d be- 
comes in Gothic and English t, and in Old High 
German 2, which represents the dental aspirate, this 
branch not possessing the “theta” sound. Gothic, 
timr-jan ; Anglo-Saxon, ; Old 
High German, ern. The radical idea in all 
these is that of setting in order, regulating, from 
which it is applied to structure of any kind. I will 
only notice the Teutonic application. 

It is remarkable that in the Gothic language 
timr is never applied to wood. Bagm, beam ; 

g 3 uniformly 
employed ; but where stone constructions are men- 
tioned timr i word made use of. Thus in 
Ephesians, ch. ii. vv. 20 ‘Built upon 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner- P 
the terms are anatimridai, qat mrjo, mithgatim- 
rédai for built, building and bhi ilded together. 
Ta hter (Gloss. (rerm. ot b 0c.) Lys Lu mer, 
‘Materia ex qua aliquid fit”; Zimmeren, “ Edifi- 
care, ex materia praparata conscvruere. 

lhre (Gloss gives to timmer 
the same prumary ¢ xplan ition. 

Francis Junius (Gloss, Ulph) remarks : 
tat materiam tam ligneam quam l pide 
aliquid efficitur timber appellari ; immo 
Al manic e 20) bar vocari.’ 

Let us now turn to ow mother tongue. 
The Gospels were translated into Anglo-Saxon in 
the eighth century. Wherever stone construction 
is referred to, timbrian is ¢ mpl ye d to describe it. 
Thus in Mark xiii. 1, “ Master, see what manner 
of stones and what buildings (oixodopiéat) are 
here!” “ Lareow, loca hwylce stanas her synd and 
hwylce getimbrunga thyses temples !” 

It is clear then that the primary ation of 
timber is not wood, but the general material of con- 

truction. Even at the present day, in most of 
the Teutonic languages, timber and wood are not 
synonymous. In Germany “ das Zimmerwerk eines 
hauses” is the framing, the beams and uprights 
forming the skeleton of the structure. In Nieder 
Deutsch Timmerhout (Zimmerholz) means building- 
wood, the main beams of a house. 

No doubt, in England especially, as wood was 
the readiest and most abundant material, it was 


words to 
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the most generally used for building, and hence 
timber acquired its secondary sense ; but even in 
England the word timber is never employed by 
those in the trade to indicate any but the more 
solid and constructive portions. 

The fact is, the term timbrian was not used in 
the sense of building because timber meant wood, 
but wood was so common a material that the term 
for construction became identified with the material 
most generally employed, which is a very different 
thing. In the first case Mr. Parker’s inference 
would be reasonably borne out ; in the second, 
which is the actual fact, all that is proved is that 
wood was extensively employed by our ancestors 
for building, but that the constructive term was 
applied to every kind of material. The question 
whether any stone buildings of the Anglo-Saxon 
period remain, must be resolved by the usual pro- 
cess of evidence and analogy. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


CONJECTURAL NOTES ON SHAKSPEARE AND 
OTHER WRITERS. 
“ Bisson.” — 


“The mobled queen . . . threatening the flames 
With bisson shou.” -Hamlet, Act ii. scene 2. 

“Men.—If you see this in the map of my microcosm, 
follows it that I am known well enough too! What harm 
can your Lisson conspectuities glean out of this charac- 
ter ?”—Cor. Act ii. scene 2, ad init. 

* How shall this disson multitude digest 
The senate’s courtesy ?""—Cor. Act iii. scene 1. 

We are told that bisson in the two latter pas- 
sages means blind, in the former blinding, from 
the Dutch bijziend, near-sighted. I bring forward 
my conjecture with great hesitation, but may not 
bisson be the French besson, twin? This meaning 
would suit perfectly the two former passages ; 
bisson rheum, double stream of tears; “ your bisson 
conspectuities,” your two eyes. I admit that in 
the third passage it does not suit unless it may 
be said that bisson there means double-minded, 
t. ¢., insolent in peace and cowardly in war, qualities 
with which Coriolanus frequently reproaches the 
plebeians. This reading, however, is due to Mr. 
Collier's MS. corrector, and may possibly be in- 
correct. I may add, that I take the French besson 
to be bisson, i.e., a double son. M. Littré, how- 
ever, is silent as to its derivation, therefore we 
cannot know with certainty. 

“ Aroint.”—This word is, I believe, only found 
in the expression, “ Aroint thee, witch,” and in the 
following passage from a Morality, cited by Mr. 
Collier (History of English Dramatic Poetry, ii. 
289), in which Lucifer says :— 

“ Grace is out, and put a roin ; 
Reason I’ve made both deaf and dumme.” 

May not “aroint thee” be éreinte-toi, break thy 
back or reins, used asanimprecation. It occurs to 











me that I have met with the expression, or sois 
éreinté, used in this way in George Sand’s Mattres 
Sonneurs, but I cannot lay my hand on it at 
this moment. In the passage from the Morality, 
“put a roin” would then mean “made éreinté” 
and I may remark that the form aroin would be 
more correct than aroint, as Littré states that the 
t has been introduced into the word without any 
reason whatever. I may add that Ray gives a 
Cheshire proverb, “ Rynt you, witch, quoth Bessy 
Locket to her mother.” The word rynt seems 
intermediate between ¢reinter and aroint. 


“ EmBossED.”— 
“The poor cur is emboss'd 
Taming of the Shrew, Act i. scene 1, ad init, 
“ The boar of Thessaly 
Was never so emboss'd.” 
A. & C., Act iv. scene 13, ad init. 

“We have almost embossed him: you shall see his fall 
to-night.”—All’s Well, act iii. scene 6. 

“‘ Thou embossed rascal.”—(Prince Henry to Falstaff.) 
—King Henry IV., 2nd Part, act. iii. scene 1, ad jin. 

Mr. Dyce tells us in his Glossary that embossed 
is a “ hunting term, properly applied toa deer that 
foams at the mouth.” Some connect it with em- 
boucher, but emboucher is never used in this sense, 
May not emboss be to bring aux abois. This is a 
term used of dogs in hunting, and less properly of 
the deer or other animal they hunted ; in English at 
bay. The dogs left off running, and were auz abois; 
at barking, 1.¢., at bay; then the deer or other 
animal pursued became desperate, and was also at 
bay. The word emboss I take to have been formed 
irregularly from en and abois.* Thence it has two 
meanings,—desperate, and at extremities. In the 
first passage cited, “the poor cur is emboss’d,” it 
will mean “the poor cur is in extremities”; in the 
second, “the boar of Thessaly was never so des- 
perate”; in the third, “we have brought him to 
bay, or to extremities.” About the fourth there is 
more difficulty, but I may remark that Falstaff 
had just been convicted of bringing a false charge 
against the hostess, therefore is in a certain sense 
in extremities ; that embossed there means “ covered 
with carbuncles,” I cannot admit, as the word is 
coupled with rascal, which is admitted to mean 4 
deer that is lean, out of season. In the other 
passages of Shakspeare, where the word emboss 
occurs, it is evidently derived from the French 
bosse, a bump or lump. 


“ TALENTS.”— 
“ And lo! behold these talents of their hair, : 
With twisted metal amorously ——, 
Lover's Complaint, 204. 
Malone, followed by Dyce, explains talents to be 
“lockets, consisting of hair platted and set im 





* I may add, that we have the form en aboi, though in 
a different sense, in the expression, “tenir quelq’un en 
aboi, le repaitre de vaines espérances,”—Littré. 
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” J rather take talents to be the French 
taillant, or taillon, in the sense of cutting. The 
word appears again in the Ballad of King Estmere. 
(Percy, 1. 55) :— 

“The talents of gold, were on her head sette, 

Hunge lowe downe to her knee.” 
These, I suppose, were thin plates of gold, which 
hung down on either side of the princess’s head. 


“Cotpnec, CoLFEEK” (Collier, ii. 476.)—This 
word only occurs twice, according to Mr. Collier, 
in the old writers ; and both times in the expres- 
sion, “ I’ll colpheg you.” The meaning is obvious 
enough, viz., I’ll give you a dressing, as we should 
say at the present day. About the derivation of 
the word there is a difficulty. In East Anglia, 
certainly, and possibly in other parts of England, 
it is common enough, when a child will not get 
out of bed, to say, “If you don’t get up, I'll give 
you some cold pig”; meaning a sousing with cold 
water. Are the two expressions connected, and to 
be explained by the German words kalt and fegen, to 
give a cold scouring? Ohrfeigen is used every day 
at the present time, and means to give a box on 
the ear. Was it not originally ohr-fegen, to scour 
the ears, an operation notoriously unpleasant to 
young children. I may remark that einem den kopf 
waschen, to wash a person’s head, is used at the 
present day for a good scolding. If my conjecture 
be right, “Til colpheg you,” means literally, I'll 
give you a scouring with cold water. 


“Busx.”—The word busk, we are told by the 
compiler of the Glossary to Percy’s Reliques, means 
to “ prepare oneself, make oneself ready.” Besides 
this meaning, had it not two more, those of the 
French embusquer and débusquer, to embush and 
disbush oneself, the metaphor being taken from a 
bird. Thus we read :-— 

“ Birds will always Luske and bate.” —Turberville. 
And 
“ They buskt them on a bushment, themselves in bate to 

bring.”—Skelton, Dethe of Northwmberlande. 
And other instances given by Richardson. Again 
we find in Percy (ii. 234):— 

“ Blyve I busked me down, and to my bed went.” 
mi busk seems to mean retirement of some sort. 
n 

“ Busk and bowne my merry men a’,” 

(Percy, i. 102, 105), an expression which, indeed, 
is frequent in the ballad-writers, busk seems to 
mean débusquer, dislodge yourselves. By later 
writers the word seems to have been used care- 
lessly,—so carelessly, indeed, that it is sometimes 
difficult to say what it means. I suppose no objec- 
tion will be made on the score of the elision of the 
prepositions en and de. If any such be made, I 
would point to the fact that the word embowelled 
8, a8 is admitted, used several times by Shakspeare 








for disembowelled. Many other instances might be 
given. 


“ Cocx-a-Hoop.”— 
“ You will set cock-a-hoop! you'll to the man !” 
Romeo and Juliet, Act i. scene 5. 
Coles, in his Latin and English Dictionary, 
gives the expression as “be cock-a-hoop,” which, 
indeed, is the form invariably used at the present 
day. Assumii g it to be the correct one, may it 
not be a corruption of “cock o’ the Hop.” Hop 
is the Low German word for the High German 
Haufe, crowd ; and is pronounced as the English 
word hope, except that the o in Hop is still longer. 
As I am on this subject, I may add that the ex- 
pression “cock of the walk” seems to have no 
meaning, fowls having no walk in particular, so 
far as 1 am aware. May we suppose that walk is 
a corruption of balk, or beam, the w and b being 
easily interchangeable, and that the expression 
means “ cock of the perch”? 


“ Lont.”—In the ballad of Richard of Almaigne 
(Percy, ii. 4), celebrating the defeat of the Royalists 
at Lewes by Sir Simon de Montfort, we find the 
following lines :— 

“ Be the luef, be the okt, Sire Edward, 
Thou shalt ride sporeless o’ thy lyard, 
Al the ryhte way to Dover-ward.” 

The writer of the Glossary tells us that luef 
means love; to loht he merely appends a note of 
interrogation. For loht I would read loth, and 
leuf I take to mean lief, dear; whether it is incor- 
rectly written or not, I cannot say, the meaning 
then will be,— 

“ Be it lief to thee, be it lothe to thee, sire Edward.” 
— 4. @. 
not. 


, in modern language, whether you like it or 





POLITICS ON THE STAGE. 


Dramatic satire was not confined to the Aristo- 
phanic illustration of it. When the Roman actor, 
Diphilus, turned his eyes on Pompeius Magnus, 
as he uttered the words belonging to his part— 
“ Nostra miserid tu es Magnus !”—the eyes of the 
audience went in the same direction, and then they 
encored the player till he was weary of uttering the 
passage. Under the first French Empire, when it 
was reported that Napoleon was about to marry a 
Russian princess, Brunet gave great emphasis to a 
phrase in a faree—“ Il va marier une fille de cette 
rue ci!”—and got into prison for being emphatic. 
When Talma, as Sylla, appeared, as far as his head 
was arranged, a perfect portrait of Napoleon, Louis 
XVIII. was annoyed, but the Duke of Orleans 
went nightly to enjoy it. The Duke, however, 
became king, and when the curtain dropped on 
Hugo’s Le Roi s’ Amuse, the future representa- 
tion of the play was prohibited. Such prohibitions 
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had been common enough in France. When 
Tartuffe was prohibited, Moliére complained that 
the speaking harlequins on the Franco-Italian 
stage ridiculed religion with impunity ; whereas he 
only satirized hypocrites. “Quite true, my dear 
Moliére,” said the Prince de Conti ; “ Harlequin is 
allowed to mock at Heaven and Religion too, but 
your offence is much graver, you have directed 
your wit against the first Minister of Religion!” 
It was through the Az hbishop that Tart ff was 
prohibited, and Moliére announced the fact in a 
phrase of supreme wit :—“ Messieurs, Tartuffe est 
défendu, M. l’Archevéque ne veut pas qu’on k 
joue!” Ata later period, Beaumarchais’ Mariag 
de Figaro had its satire doubly-pointed by the 
officials who took most offence at it. 

In England, politics might be seen 
effects long before Elizabeth 


under stage 
y letected, in-the revival 
of an old play called Richard IT., by the Essex 


party at tl Blackfriars, the suggestion of her 
own deposition. “I am Richard! know you not 
that ?” was her exclamation to her Keeper of the 
Records. But dramatic satire in England has 
generally taken a good-natured expression in 


reference to politics. Shakspeare put Henry VIII. 
on the stage, with his characteristic “ Ho, Hos!’ 
and “Ha, Hahs!” and some caricature withal, 
at the representation. Ata subsequent period— 
that of the Jacobites—the stage was hard upon the 
vanquished party. King Lear was not in favour, 
it is said, with William and Mary, in whose 
reign Southerne’s Spartan Dame was interdicted, 
on the supposed ground that the wavering of 
Celonis between her duty to her father, Leonidas, 
and that she owed to her husband, Cleombrotus, 
might give rise to unpleasant reflections at Court, 
to say nothing of reflections on the part of audi- 
ences, In later years Cato was clapped into 
popularity by two opposite factions ; and the Non- 
juror, libelling a consistent body of men, was very 
much savoured by the Hanoverians and King 
George. 

“Two great Ministers were in a box together,” 
says Swift, speaking of the first night of the 
Beggars’ Opera, “and all the world staring at 
them.” When Lockit sang his song about courtiers 
and bribes, the eyes of the audience turned on him, 
as those of Rome did on Pompey, but Walpole 
blunted the point, by demonstratively leading the 
call for an encore. When Lockit and Peachem 
quarrelled, there may have been a few who thought 
it a burlesque of the quarrel of Brutus and Cassius, 
but the majority in the house saw under Lockit 
and Peachem the real personages, Walpole and 
Townshend. Both laughed at the scene. 


Nevertheless, the most violent interference of a 
Minister in stage matters, was when that same Sir 
Robert Walpole was deeply interested in the suc- 
An actor, seeing him in | 


cess of his Excise Bill. 





| alas ! 
but the King’s daughter, Elizabeth, took no offence 








the house, went out of his way to sneer at the 
Minister and the Bill. Walpole could laugh ag 
heartily at dramatic satire levelled at himself, ag 
any of his enemies could; but he could resent a 
personal insult. On the occasion in question, Sir 
Robert went behind the scenes, asked if the words 
uttered were set down for the actor to speak, and, 
as the unlucky player himself confessed that they 
were not, Walpole raised his cane and thrashed 
him. 

The hot, fierce, hard-hitting satire in Fielding’s 
Pasquin, in which the Church, the Bar, and the 
Doctors are represented as being hostile to common- 
sense— the cal icatures in Tu mbledown Dick—the 
introduction of Walpole himself in The Historical 
Register for 1736, under the name of Quidam, led 
to the Licensing Act. The poor point that pricked 
in the last piece was this : Quidam, having satisfied 
a number of “ Patriots,” by filling their pockets 
with money, leads them out, dancing to his fiddle; 
upon which, Medley remarks :— 


‘Every one of those patriots have a hole in their 
pockets, as Mr. Quidam, the fiddler there, knows. §o 
that he intends to make them dance till all the money 
is fallen through, which he will pick up again, and so 
lose not one ha’penny by his generosity; so far from it, 
that he will get his wine for nothing, and the poor people, 
out of their own pockets will pay the whole 
reckoning.” 

The Licensing Act passed in spite of the wit of 
Chesterfield, who, in his championship of the 
players, said to the Lords :— 

“ Wit, my Lords, is the property of those that have it? 
and, too often, the only property they have to depend 
upon. It is indeed but a precarious dependence. Thank 
God ! we, my Lords, have a depe ndence of another kind!" 

The wit was as fine as Moliére’s; but the Bill 
passed in spite of it. Among the consequences 
may be reckoned, that Brooke’s Gustavus Vasa 
was refused a licence, as being contrary in its spirit 
to public order, and Thomson’s Edward and Elea- 
nora, as it alluded to royal family dissensions. The 
public, in return, hissed many of the licensed 
pieces. But there was one notable exception. 
Mallet’s Mustapha was licensed, and it was received 
with uproarious delight, the audience recognizing, 
in Sultan Solyman, and his vizier, Rustan, what 
the licensers had been too blind to discover, namely, 





George IT, and Sir Robert Walpole. Ep. 
FOLK LORE. 
Weatuern Sayrve.—Talking with a Rutland 


labourer, January 18, concerning the mild weather 
we had been having since Christmas, and the fears 
entertained lest the rains and floods should affect 
the harvest, he said, “There’s an old saying, ‘A 
green Christmas brings a heavy harvest.’” I 
believe that this proverb has not been recorded in 
these pages. Curnsert BEDE. 
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Bres LEAVING AFTER A Deatu.—The following 
note is from the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. lxxx. 
p. 309 (A.D. 1810 

“There is another singular custom in the same neigh- 
bourhood (near Basingstoke, Hants). When the head of 
a family who keeps bees dies, it is usual for a person, 
after the decease of the owner of the bees, to repair to 
the hives, and gently tapping them, to say— 

Be es, b es, awake ! 

Your master is dead ; 

And another you must take. 
This ceremony is performed from the supposition that 
otherwise the bees would either all die or fly away. Can 
any of your readers refer to any probable origin of this 
custom! Isit any relic of Popish superstition? Some 
strange stories of bees from Popish writers are mentioned 
in Butler’s Treatise on Bees.” 

J. P. EARWAKER. 

Oxford. 

Funerats AND Hichways.—Some time ago, in 
conversation with an old inhabitant of the neigh- 
bourhood of Chatsworth, Derby shire, he said he 
remembered the making of (I believe) the present 
road between Rowsley and Chatsworth, through 
Beeley, and mentioned in connexion with it the 
following noteworthy circumstance. The road was 
completed and in use, except one small portion, 
which from some cause or other the owner refused 
to open. A funeral, however, taking place, the 
bearers of the corpse forced their way through the 
unopened part, and se (said my friend) made it a 
public highway ; for (added he) wherever a corpse 





: has passed, the way is ever after constituted a public 
highway. Is there any foundation for such an 
assertion ? J. B. 


“A Fotx Lay.”—From one of the MS. volumes 
of the late Peter Buchan, Robert Chambers printed 
4 nursery rhyme called “ Song of Numbers” in his 
Popular Rhymes of Scotland, ed. 1847. 

t seems to have been sung as a solo, but has the 
same accumulative character, if the word may be 
used, as the version quoted by J. B. B. Though 
there are considerable differences between the two, 
the jingle of each line is very similar, showing a 
common source, corrupted by oral transmission. 
Mr. Buchan’s piece begins :— 

“ We will a’ gae sing, boys: 
Where will we begin, boys ? 
We ’ll begin the way we should, 
And we ’ll begin at ane boys. 
Oh, what will be our ane boys? 
Oh, what will be our ane boys? 
My only ane she walks alane, 
And evermair has dune boys.” 
The summing-up of the whole is— 
“ What will be our twelve, boys? 
What will be our twelve, boys? 
Twelve’s the twelve Apostles ; 
Eleven maidens in a dance : 
ren’s the ten commandments; 
i Nine "s the Muses o’ Parnassus ; 
; Eight’s the Table Rangers : 


F Seven’s the stars of heaven 


Six the echoing waters ; 


Five ’s the hymnless o’ my bower ; 
Four ’s the gospel makers ; 
Three, three thrivers ; 

Twa’s the lily and the rose, 

That shines baith red and green, boys; 

My only ane she walks alane, 

And evermair has dune, boys.” 

The mention of Mr. P. Buchan’s MSS. leads me 
to ask what has become of them. I have always 
understood they contain many valuable remains of 
Ballads and Folk Lore never yet printed. We 
cannot afford to lose them. J. B. Murpocu. 


Glasgow. 





DeartH or Horses.—In the present alleged 
scarcity of horses, and just after the horse plague 
in America, the following extract from Warburton’s 
Letters to Hurd (406) m Ly be amusing :— 

“The malady among the horses is now [1767] so uni- 
versal, that the Ministry will find it difficult to get up 
their distant members. In this distress they may apply, 
as they always have done, to the assistance of asses.” 

LYTTELTON. 


Wuitrrt Harr.—I see that it is the fashion in 
the United States, that young ladies should wear 
white hair. The practice is not new. In R. 
Brathwait’s Time’s Curtain Drawn, 1621, are some 
lines upon Mya, which commence as follows :— 

‘« If Mya liue, as shee is said to liue, 

Why doth she dye? nay, that’s her least of care, 

If you mean Deathe ; no, I doe meane her haire, 

Farre from that dye which Nature did it giue ; 

For ’t was of Iettie hew, which if you note 

Is colour’d now as white as any Goate. 
FREDERIC OUVRY. 


Tue IsuAnp In Locn Earn, NEAR St. Finuan’s, 
—This wooded island is missing in the Ordnance 
inch-map, though conspicuous in Black and Arrow- 
smith. W. G. 


HumMAN SAILS.— Mr. S. De Witt Bloodgood, 
in his work entitled The Sexagenary, or Reminis- 
cences of the American Revolution (Albany, 1866), 
says : — 

*< As we were crossing Lake George we met further 
reinforcements, going on to Montreal. I saw thirty men 
travelling in one sleigh. Several short planks were 
placed across the sleigh, and on them the men stood up 
to catch the stiff breeze blowing from the south. These 
human sails carried them along at a rapid rate, and the 
horses, so far from feeling the weight behind them, were 
going at some speed, so as not to be run upon by the 
sleigh. It had a singular appearance, but was not 
without merit in idea and usefulness in its effect.” 

Unepba. 

Philadelphia. 

Tur HorticuntvraL Cat.—This has _ been 
claimed as one of the latest inventions of the 
Americans, and is described in the Hearth and 
Home, an American paper, as follows :— 

“‘ A wire is stretched across the strawberry bed [orany 
other] and upon the wire slidesaring. A live cat, the 
wi'der the better, is then caught and collared, and a small 
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wire attached by one end to the collar of the cat, and by 
the other end to the ring running upon the long wire, 
completes the apparatus. It is found that a cat thus fas- 
tened can run ‘fore and aft’ with perfect freedom of 
movement, and frightens the birds in a manner to which 
no stuffed cat is equal. A box or barrel at one end of the 
beat serves as a sentry-box, and enables the animal to 
repose under shelter, and at the same time to keep a 
watchful eye on the ground in all weathers.” 

Now the fact should be placed upon record, with 
as little delay as may be, that this is not an 
American invention, although its ingenuity might 
induce one to suppose so. More than thirty years 
since, when I lived in Dorsetshire, my neighbour, 
Admiral Sir John Talbot, had the same machinery 
in use, and had himself adopted it from his recol- 
lections of the old naval instrument of punishment, 
the Bilboes. W. M. T. 


PorvuLarR SUPERSTITION : MILLION oF Stamps. 
—It may be useful to note, as an instance of the 
vitality of a superstition, that old penny postage- 
stamps are still being collected to make up the 
million to get the little boy into the orphan school. 
The little boy ought to be of full age by this time. 

Hype CLARKE. 


“ LuTHer THE Sincer.”—Under this title Dr. 
George Macdonald has some papers in the Sunday 
Magazine for 1867. Towards the end of them he 
mentions that he has discovered (what I at once 
detected) that a good many of the hymns which 
he attributed to Luther are translations of old 
Latin hymns; and that, “should these hymns 
be collected into one volume,” the Latin originals 
would be printed with the German and English 
translations. If (as I think) they have not been 
so collected, the following brief identification of 
them may be worth a record :— 

“Come, Saviour of nations wild.” 
Vent Redemptor Gentium. 
“ Jesus we now must laud and sing.” 
A solis ortus cardine. 
“ Herod, why dreadest thou a foe.” 
Hostis Herodes impie. 
“ Come, God, Creator, Holy Ghost.” 
Veni Creator Spiritus. 
“ Thou, who art Three in Unity.” 
O Lux beata Trinitas. 
English versions of most of these hymns (some 
antecedent and, I think, superior to Dr. Mac- 
donald’s) will be found in many Catholic and 
Protestant hymn-books, as in the Hymnal Noted, 
Nos. 12, 14, 17, 34, and 1, respectively; and in 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, Nos. 60, 127, and 
19, JAMES BRITTEN. 


“WAAR AN’ WAAR (WORSE AND WORSE), AN’ 
THEN comes Hutton Roorgrs.”—This local pro- 
verb, which is pointless save in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Kirkby Lonsdale, where it has 
its origin, may be cited as a conspicuous instance 
of the broad, quaint humour which lurks in some 
of our villages and remote country districts. The 








inhabitants of the quiet Westmoreland y= 


who are here so pungently satirized, are a 

race, chiefly occupied in the employment of stone- 
getting, and their character for exceptional stu- 
pidity (which is the meaning intended to be 
conveyed by this local saying) is probably explained 
by the fact of the sequestered situation of the 
place, in the midst of a waste moorland region, 
admitting of little communication with the outer 
world. R. H. BLeaspate, 


O.tp Proverss.—The following are culled from 
Dr. Henshaw’s little work entitled Hore Succisive, 
of which the fifth edition was published in 1640, 
It is curious to observe how slightly the wording 
of these brief lessons of human experience has 
varied in the course of two centuries :— 

As the tree falls so it lies. 

Beggars must not be choosers. 

Every [prudent] man lays up for a hard winter and a 
rainy day. 

Every man for himself and God for us all—a common 
position, but an ungodly one. 

Friends, like stone, get nothing by rolling. 

He which will be intimate with many is entirely none’s. 

Home is home be it never so homely. 

He runs far that never turns. 

Ill weeds grow apace. 

In a pit, the more we stir, the more we are mired. 

Lightly come, lightly go. 

Many a little make a mickle. 

Malice never wants a mark. 

Men usually measure others by their own bushels. 

Never any man came to heaven for his good looks. 

Needs must he swim that is held up by the chin. 

One man’s meat proves another man’s poison. 

One good turn requires another. 

One bird in the hand above five in the bush. 

Sleep is but death’s elder brother. 

The receiver is as bad as the thief. 

The end crowns us. 

The fool, while he is silent, is not discovered. 

To come, and not worthily, is to be more bold than wel- 


come. 
When zeal runs without discretion’s warrant, it commonly 
makes more haste than good speed. 
Wma. UnpDERSILL. 
Kelly Street, Kentish Town. 


“Since ApamM was A Bor”: “HoNEYCOMB 
TEETH.”—I fancy that the following proverb is 
unregistered in “ N. & Q.” I lighted upon it asa 
quotation in a provincial newspaper, where it was 
used in the sense of immemorial time: “ Since 
Adam was a boy and the Deil ran in a kilt.” 

I also heard the following proverb used, the 
other day, by a woman in the county of Rutland. 
She was speaking in praise of another woman, and 
said, “ She’s like honeycomb teeth; not pretty to 
look at, but good to wear.” 

In the same county, a woman was telling me of 
a certain kindness that she had received, and that 
she had been unable properly to express her thanks 
for it. “ But,” she said, “there’s an old saying— 
when the heart ’s full the head ’s empty.” 

Curupert BEDE. 
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= 
Queries. 

e must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix 
their names and addresses to their queries, in order that 
the answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





QuoraTion Wantep.—A small volume called 
Reliquie Metrice, by the late James Riddell, con- 
sisting of translations in Greek and Latin verse, of 
the most finished skill and beauty, was published 
in 1867. One of the originals is the following 
nassage, also exquisite in thought, expression, and 


melody of rhythm :— 

“We have been born as men, and lived as men, and 
shall we not also die as men? The former men have died 
singly, and singly have they gone through the ivory 
gate. We have gone out on our journeys and returned in 
safety to our own hearths, for the gods were propitious. 
We have sailed in safety through long days and nights, 
for the daughter of the sea smiled amid the waves, and 
the twin stars guided our course. And when we shall go 
forth on our long journey, will not some guardian deity 
lead the way? Yes; Hermes will lead us to the unseen 
land—Hermes the interpreter of gods and men. Many 
a message has he brought from Olympus, and this last 
saddest will he also bring. Athens is dear with its fruit- 
ful olive ; dear are the hills and the Arcadian plains: but 
in Hades there are meadows where heroes meet, and the 
amaranth flowers for the livelong year. I shall go down 
to the shades in peace, and I ask no more.” 

I have been told that the author of this passage 
has not been discovered. Its classical, mythological, 
Pagan, style suggests that great master of language, 
Landor. Was it he, or who? LYTTELTON. 


BiocrRaPHers oF Burnys.—Sir Harris Nicolas, 
Aldine Edition; A. Cunningham Esq., Daly’s 
Edition; Rev. Robert Aris Willmott, Routledge 
Edition ; Rev. James White, Life of Burns, 1859. 
Wanted Obituary Notices of the above. Is A. 
Cunningham, Esq., an assumed name? We know 
it is not the well-known Allan Cunningham. 

JAMES GIBSON. 

82, Wavertree Road, Liverpool. 

[Sir N. Harris Nicolas died on August 3, 1848, see 
Gent. Mag. Oct. 1848, p. 425. Allan Cunningham (obit. 
Oct. 29, 1842) published an admirably edited re-issue of 
Burns's Works in 8 vols., to which is prefixed a Life of 
the poet. The Rev. Robert Aris Willmott died on May 
27,1863. Gent. Mag. August, 1863, p. 241. There is 
also a memoir of him in the fourth edition of A Journal 
of Summer Time in the Country, 1865. The Rev. James 
White, of Bonchurch, died on March 26, 1862. Gent. 
or May, 1862, p. 651; Atheneum, April 5, 1862, p. 

‘. 

Mottey’s “ History or THe Unirep NeTHER- 
LANDS.”—Mr. Motley, at p. 52 of the first volume 
(ed. 1869), speaks of the modern historical student 
a3 prying into— 

“ All the stratagems of Camillus, Hortensius, Mucius, 
ery Tullius, aad the rest of those ancient heroes who 
ent their names to the diplomatic masqueraders of the 
sixteenth century.” 

Mucius (or “ Mucio”) was, I know, the Duke 


of Guise ; but (1) who were designated by the 
other classical names? (2) what other “ancient 
heroes” lent their names in this sixteenth century 
Cabinet work ? (3) and to whom were their names 
given ? YLuvr. 

Vaits.—Unde derivatur? Johnson says from 
avail, profit, or vale, farewell. Bailey has no 
etymon. Richardson and Wedgwood do not give 
the word. Ainsworth translates lucella adventitia. 
MAKROCHIER. 


‘PULLING HARD AGAINST THE STREAM.”—The 
Bristol Mercury of the 4th January, in an account 
of a convivial feast, says the Somerset song, 
“Pulling hard against the stream” wassung. What 
are the words of the song alluded to? N. 


Bishop Tanner.—Bishop Tanner gave for his 
arms the same bearing as the Tanners of Court, in 
Cornwall. Could your readers give me a short 
sketch showing his descent from the Tanners of 
Court? Bishop Tanner’s brother was ancestor of 
the late Joseph Tanner, Esq., of Salisbury, who 
also bore the like arms. LAMORNA. 


Sanetier Rover.—What is the meaning of 

this title? I am aware it is literally the red or 

bloody boar, but is it not an heraldic insignia ? 
Eporacum. 


Barciay’s EcLtocves.— What is supposed to be 
the first edition of these Eclogues, the first three 
being without date, printer’s name, or device, the 
fourth bearing the imprint of Pynson, and the fifth 
that of De Worde? Only one copy seems to be 
known. It was sold at the Woodhouse sale for 
251., resold at Dent’s for 36/., and again sold at 
Heber’s for 24/. 10s. Where is this copy now? 

B. F. A. 

“Tue Loves or THE Cotours.”—I should be 
much obliged to any one who would tell me who 
wrote a small volume, of 68 pp., published in 1824 
by T. Hookham, Old Bond Street, under the above 
title, “ with a few occasional Poems ; and a Trifle 
in Prose Reprinted.” The size is foolscap 8vo., 
what booksellers persist in calling 12mo., regardless 
of the fact that the sheet is folded into eight 
leaves. H. Buxton Forman. 

38, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood. 

“ Great Guys.”— 

“He (Satan) is a crafty warrior, and also of great 
power in this world; he hath great ordnance and 
artillery . Yea, what great pieces hath he had of 
bishops of Rome, which have destroyed whole cities and 
countries, and have slain and burnt many! What great 
guns were those ! 

Is this passage, in Latimer’s Sermon on Ephesians, 
vi. 10, the origin of a person of importance being 
sometimes spoken of as a “ great gun”? It would 
seem as if the preacher’s comparison were suggested 
by his text and context. T. L. O. Davres. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 
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Eeer or Ecor Famity, Liycotysurre.—An- 
thony Eger held lands of the Crown at Fleet in 
1561. Symon Eger was bailiff of Spilisby in 1564. 
Simon Eger or Egor married Ann, third daughter 
of Thomas Irby, in 1583, who was buried at Moulton 
in 1588. Wanted information as to their families 
and descendants ; if forwarded to Post ( )flice, Peter- 
borough, it will be gratefully acknowledged. 


Arms Wantep.—Those of Simon de St. Liz, 
third and last Earl of Northampton of this line ; 
and of Sir Michael de Walton, of Walton, co. 
Huntingdon, who was living circa 1200. 


J. H. M. 


ALDERMAN JEFFREYS, THE Great SMOKER.— 
Where can any particulars of this person and his 
indulgence in the fragrant weed be found? He is 
alluded to in An Impartial History of the Life 
and Death of George Lord Jeffreys late Lord Chan- 
cellour of England, London, 1689, 8vo., p. 5. He 
was, it is stated, no relation whatever to the judge, 
but merely took a liking to him on account of his 
bearing the same name. A. H. Bares. 


“Toe YorKsHIRE Roeve ; or, Caprarn Hixp 
Improved,” &c., 1684. S8vo.—Where can I see 
this work? There is no copy in the British 
Museum. C. Evtiot Browne. 


Ruppocx.—What is the meaning of this word ? 
The President of acertain college in Oxford in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, lost his rnddocks, but recovered 
them all but 40/.,—one of his Fellows, a son of a 
former President, had stolen them. J. R. B. 

[Red Ruddocks, ¢.¢., money or gold coin; from an idea 
that gold is red, which, odd as it seems, was very pre- 
valent. Gold, to look at all red, must be much alloyed 
with copper. Several examples of the use of this word 
by our early poets are given in Nares’s Glossary, edit. 
1859, p. 753.] 

Bretia Sacra, Earty Epirions or.—From no 
source at present available to me, can I get any 
information about either of the two following 
editions of the Latin Bible, viz., one printed at 
Cologne, in 1527, by “ Petrus Quentel,” and bearing 
on the title-page “ O Foelix Colonia, 1527” ; it is 
in small folio, and is illustrated by a few rude 
woodcuts. The other edition is a small 8vo. (black 
letter), and on the title-page it bears the name and 
device of “Thielman Kerver”; it is without date, 
but the label on the outside (which is modern), 
gives 1526. Query, is either edition of value? 

H. Fisuwick. 


Fish iv THe Sea or GALILEE.— What are the 
fish which are caught in the Lake of Gennesereth, 
and what are their English representatives? I 
have often looked in vain in likely sources for the 
information. Even if St. Peter's hands were dirty 
enough (which I do not believe), he could not have 











caught and [marked sea fish, like the dory and the 
haddock, in the freshwater lake of Galilee, 


P. P. 

Tue Faurty Name “ Sryyerr.”—Can any one 
give me the etymology of this name, which js 
found in the south and middle of Ireland and 
which some aver is Flemish? A very brief sketch 
of the chief branches of the family which bears ; 
and their locality would be very acceptable, 

H. 8. Sxrrtoy, 

Exeter College, Oxford. 

Cuar.es II, anp THE Roya Socrery.—What 
is the original authority for the story of Charles IT's 
puzzling question to the Royal Society about the 
fish and the water ? 

Has Walpole’s MS. Collection of the Wi 
Sayings of Charles IT., inquired after in “N. & Q.” 
(2"4 S. x. 90), yet been discovered ; or is anythi 
more known of it than the reference in the Wi 
poliana ? Exe. 


Foxine 1x Booxs.—Is there any known means 
to prevent foxing in books—especially books con- 
taining prints and letter-press! Has the tissue 
paper usually placed over plates anything to do 
with the stains called foxed, and if so, what is 
the remedy? Will tight packing in a book-case 
induce those stains? Can those stains by any 
process be removed ? J. A. 

Greenock. 


PoLarity oF THE Macnet.—When and by 
whom was this discovered ? 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Rev. Mr. Storx.—Who was he? There is an 
engraved portrait, in outline, said to represent this 
person, at whole length, standing, looking to our 
left, holding his hat in his right hand, and pointing 
with his left hand. He has a low forehead, eye- 
brows sloping upwards and outwards, a large, 
coarsely moulded nose, protruding lips, and an un- 
derhung chin. His figure is ungraceful, stunted, 
with shoulders that are disproportionately broad, 
legs that are very short and small. Below the 
print are engraved six lines, beginning :— 

“ Such Tophet was—so grin’d the bawling Fiend.” 


AvtHor WaNTED.— 
“Call it madness, call it folly, 

You cannot chase my grief away. 

There ’s such a charm in melancholy, 

I would not, if I could, be gay.” 

JACQUES FRUSTRATUS. 

be seen of 
C. H. W. 


Napotzon I.—Where can a cast 
Napoleon I.? 
ayfair. 
Gatet.—What is this game which forms the 
subject of a painting by Van Ostade. 
J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Replies, 
THE ISLE OF THANET. 
(4% §. xi. 31.) 

John Battely, sometime Fellow of Trinity Col- 
* lege, Cambridge, died in 1708, and his Antiqui- 
tates Rutupine was published in 1711, by Dr. 
Isaac Terry ; and a second edition, edited by his 
nephew, Oliver Battely, in 1745; he could not, 
therefore, have seen Lewis’s work, which appeared 
in 1724—second edition, 1736 ; from which Oliver 
borrowed a “ Prospectus Castri et Portus Rutupini ” 
(using the same plate), a view of the island and 
estuary taken from an ancient map; and both 
authors, in their second editions, have another 
“Mappa Thaneti insule,” derived apparently from 
one which Thomas, of Elmhams (A.D. 1414), takes 
eredit for :-—“ Hujus insule situm et formam cum 
cursu cerve—describere hic intendo” (C. Hard- 
wick’s edition, p. 207) ; which, if Thomas could be 
relied on as a good and trustworthy draughtsman, 
would be valuable as evidence of the existence of 
the estuary in his time ; but he also seems to have 
copied a much earlier map, or to have drawn more 
from imagination than from nature. As he depicts 
it, the estuary could not be called “ tenuis,” as it 
is by the earliest known writer, who mentions 

Thanet (C. Julius Solinus), about 240 a.p.— 

“ Tanatus insula adspiratur (adluitur) freto Gallico, a 
Britannie continente zstuario tenui separata, felix 
frumentariis campis et gleba uberi” (Collect. Rer. Mem. ; 
Mommsen, Berolini, 1864, p. 114). 

By Bede’s time the estuary had fallen away to 
a “fluvius”; but he does not say it had decayed, 
or that the part of it which came into the sea at 
Northmuth by the Reculver was then reduced to 
about three stadia, as stated by Lewis in his 
Dissertation on the Ports of Richborough and 
Sandwich, read before the Soc. Ant., Oct. 11, 1744. 
All I can find in Beeda is (Hist. Eccles., i. 25)— 

“Est autem ad orientalem Cantie plagam Tanatos 
insula non modica, id est, magnitudinis, juxta consuetu- 
dinem zstimationis Anglorum, familiarum sexcentarum, 
quam a continenti terra secernit fluvius Vantsumu, qui 
est latitudinis circiter trium stadiorum, et duobus tantum 
in locis est transmeabilis, utrumque enim caput protendit 
in mare”: 

A description copied literatim by Henry, of 
Huntingdon, about 1140, and, therefore, possibly 
still at that date tolerably accurate. Battely, on 
“transmeabilis,” remarks, passable, not on foot, 
“sed navigiorum ope,” a limitation, however, not 
accepted by others. There was, however, probably 
but one ford, as both Saxon and monkish chroni- 
cles speak of Saxons and Danes flying to the 
island as a place of refuge. Nennius, the reputed 
author of the Historia Britonwm, about A.p. 840, 
says, Guorthemir drove the Saxons to Tanet, “ et 
e0s ibi tribus vicibus conclusit, obsedit, percussit, 
commuinuit, terruit.” In the Annales Monasterii 
de Theokesberia, ranging from 1066 to 1263, we 








find it recorded, sub anno 1217, “die sancti 
Bartholomei in mari inter Sandwich et insulam 
Thaneth contriti sunt hostes regis et regni.” So, 
also, Simeon of Durham, “ qui circa partem seculi 
duodecimi floruit ” (Selden, 1652), writes, “ Anno 
DCCCLXIV. pagani hiemaverunt in insula que appel- 
latur Tened, que circwmdatur undique maris 


Jlumine,” as if it were, in his own time, surrounded 


by the sea. The monks of St. Augustine’s at 
Canterbury, in 1313, claimed all wrecks in their 
manors of Menstre, Chistelet, and Stodmersch. 
John de Wavrin, and Roger de Hoveden, and 
other annalists of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, speak of Thanet as having been a place 
of refuge to Danes and Saxons ; and John Twyne, 
who died in 1581, asserts that there had been a 
naval station at Sarr. Ina map in Thomas Phili- 
pott’s Villare Cantianum; or, Kent surveyed, 
1659, the river appears as tolerably broad through- 
out, with one bridge only, at Sarr, and the old 
Northmuth is named “New Haven.” Among 
modern writers who have paid attention to the 
subject, the existence of the estuary, within his- 
torical times, is recognized or asserted by E. W. 
Brayley, in the Beauties of England and Wales 
(vol. viii. p. 950); by F. H. Appach, in Essay on 
Cesar’s British Eapeditions, 1868 (v. map); and 
especially by Sir C. Lyell, in the Principles of 
Geology (10th edition, vol. i. 522-529), who traces 
the changes on the East of Kent, and among them 
the drying-up of the estuary, and says,— 

“Tt is supposed that it began to grow shallow about 
the period of the Norman Conquest. It was so far silted 
up in the year 1485 (not 1845 as misprinted) that an act 
was then obtained to build a bridge across it, and it has 
since become marsh land with small streams running 
through it.” 

From its having silted up, Sir G. B. Airy 
thinks the tidal stream through it must have been 
insignificant in Ceesar’s time (Essay on the Place of 
Cesar’s Landing, p. 11); but may not the sea have 
carried in, from the detritus of the neighbouring 
cliffs,—many thousands of acres of which, of depth 
not less, probably, on the average, than thirty feet, 
have fallen away in the course of 2,000 years,—and 
rains and currents have washed down, in the same 
time, from the higher grounds on either shore, suffi- 
cient matter to fill up nearly a channel of consider- 
able original depth? And would not the gradual 
elevation of the land relatively to the sea, by 
voleanic agency, have also helped to produce the 
same effect ? Francis J. Leacuman, M.A, 

20, Compton Terrace. 





Nowe. ayp Nogt Famuuiss (4 §, v. 199.)— 
At the above reference Mr. W. 8S. APPLETON 
states, as the result of extensive researches con- 
cerning the family of Nowell, that the Earls of 
Gainsborough were descended from the Nowells of 
Merley, in Lancashire, and not, as has been hitherto 
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supposed, from the Staffordshire family of Noel. 
Andrew Noel, of Dalby, the earls’ ancestor, he 
says, was probably uncle of Alexander and Laurence, 
the famous Deans of St. Paul’s and Lichfield. 

It seems that Andrew of Dalby wrote his name 
Nowell, and in his will, dated 1559, he mentions 
his son and heir, John “ Nowell,” and his cousin— 
“meaning (says Mr. Appieton), probably, his 
nephew ”—Robert Nowell, of Gray’s Inn, Attorney 
in the Court of Wards and Liveries, who (writes 
your correspondent) was a brother of the Deans. 

The will of this Robert, written in 1563, men- 
tions his cousin John Nowell, son of Mr. Andrew 
Nowell, and the Lady Perron, mother-in-law of the 
said John Nowell. “This,” he says, “ perfectly 
identifies Andrew Nowell, and shows that Burke 
(Peerage) is wrong in the order of his marriages 
and children.” 

Undoubtedly Burke is wrong. The first wife 
of Andrew Noel, of Dalby, was Dorothy, daughter 
of Reginald Conyers, and widow of Roger Flower. 
By her he was father of a son and heir.* John 
Noel, of Wellesburgh and Kirby Mallory, co. 
Leicester, ancestor of the Viscounts Wentworth. 
Sir Andrew, of Dalby (who, says Mr. Arp.ieton, 
“seems to have changed his name and arms, 
thereby misleading the genealogist”), was the son 
of Andrew by his second marriage with the Lady 
Perient. 

Now the question which Mr. AppLeton has 
raised, but which he considers decided by the 
evidence he has adduced, is of very great importance 
in a genealogical point of view. The spelling of 
the name I consider of little moment. In 1644, 
I find the name of Walter Noel, of Hilcote, written 
Nowel, in an official document. But I should 
much like to know what proof there is of the 
identity of Robert Nowell, the testator of 1563, 
with Robert Nowell, the brothert+ of the Deans. 

I have now lying before me an old parchment 
roll pedigree of the Noel family, belonging to 
Charles Noel, Esq., of Bell Hall, in Worcestershire, 
the descendant and representative of the Noels of 
Hilcote.— It is dated 1585, in which year Sir 
Andrew, son of Andrew of Dalby, is stated to be 
“living.” (He died in 1607.) 

According to this pedigree, which was written 
only twenty-three years after Andrew’s death,§ 
James Nowel of Hilcote had seven sons: 1. Robert 


* “Joh'’nes Noell primogenitus sup’stes 1563.” — Visi- 
tation of Leicestershire, 1619. See also Nichols’s Leices- 
tershire. 

+ I have, at present, no access to a pedigree of the 
Nowells of Merley, but I presume it to be an ascertained 
fact that the Deans really had a brother Robert. 

~ Edmondson, in his Baronagium, states that the Noels 
of Hilcote are extinct. This is not the fact. They have 
continued in an unbroken male line to the present day. 

9 Andrew Noel died in 1562. His eldest son, John, 
was living, a lunatic, in 1578, and died about 1593. (See 
the Noel pedigree in Nichols’s Leicestershire, iv. 770.) 





of Hilcote; 2. Arthur, ob. s. p.; 3. Andrew of 
Dalby, co. Leicester; 4. Anthony, a clerk; 5, 
Humphrey, ob. s.p.; 6. Thomas, of Pelsall, co. Staf. 
ford; 7. Leonard, ob. s. p. The same descent ig 
given in the Visitation of Leicestershire, in 1619, 
and other MSS. ; and, in spite of Mr. Apperoy’s 
researches, I cannot bring myself to believe that it 
is wrong. 

The only difficulty appears to be Robert Nowell, 
of Gray’s Inn; but it is just possible that he was 
the Robert, second son of Robert, of Hilcote (and, 
consequently, first cousin of John, son and heir of 
Andrew, of Dalby), who died without issue before 
L585. 

Is Mr. AppLeTon aware that Jane Bowyer, the 
daughter of Dean Alexander Nowell’s wife by her 
first husband, Thomas Bowyer, married a Thomas 
Noel, and had issue a son, Robert Noel? It is so 
stated in Berry’s Sussex Pedigrees, p. 134. 

H. Sypnry GRAZEBROOK, 

Stourbridge. 


“Paste” Inracuios (4 §. xi. 18, 81.}—The 
word paste comes from the Italian pasta, dough. 
Mr. C. W. King, in his Natural History of Gems 
(Bell & Daldy, 1867), gives the following process 
of manufacture of such modern imitations in glass 
of precious stones, engraved gems, camei and in- 
tagli :— 

‘*A small iron case, of the diameter required, is filled 
with a mixture of fine tripoli, and pipeoiay moistened, 
upon which is made an impression for the gem tobe 
copied. This matrix is then thoroughly dried, and a bit 
of glass of the proper colour, laid flat upon it. If a stqne 
of different strata has to be imitated, so many layers of 
different coloured glass are piled upon each other. The 
whole is next placed within a furnace and watched until 
the glass is just beginning to melt, when the softened 
mass is immediately pressed down upon the mould by 
means of an iron spatula, coated with French chalk in 
order to prevent adhesion. It is then removed from the 
furnace and annealed, or suffered to cool gradually at its 
mouth, when the glass, after being cleaned from 
tripoli, will be found to have taken a wonderfully sharp 
impression of the stamp, but in reverse, whether the 
prototype be in relievo or in cavo.” 

Ancient pastes are much harder than modern 
ones, for they will scratch window glass. The 
glass was then made entirely with soda, like the 
present German glass; ours (of modern manu- 
facture) has a great deal of lead. The Italians of 
the seventeenth century used pounded rock crystal 
for making false gems, and this substance enters 
largely into Strass, the material of modern Paste 
Diamonds. The German chemist gave his name 
to that fabrication. Collectors in testing a gem 
look out for iridescence as a test of its — 
but Mr. King says he believes it can be produ 
by fluoric acid. The Egyptians, Greeks, Etruscans, 
and Romans, all produced fine pastes. The Ro- 
mans reproduced lapis-lazuli so successfully that it 
is extremely difficult to detect intagli executed in 
that material. There is a slab of this kind about 
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eight inches square, designed probably to decorate 
a coffer, in the British Museum. I need hardly 
say that the vase of the Museo Borbonico, the 
Auldjo Vase, and last, though by no means least, 
the Portland Vase, are paste imitations of murrhine 
stone. Joun Piacor, Jun., F.S.A. 


“Coum” (4% §. xi. 133.)—I find a curious 
illustration to the etymology of this word in Pin- 
kerton’s Ancient Scottish Pos ms, 1786, 2 vols. 
post Svo., vol. ii., Notes, p- 392 :— 

“Quhen that the chef wad me chyde, with gym and 
chastis 

I wald him chuk, check and chyn and chereis him 

meikel - : 

That is cheif chymmis he had I wist to my sone. 


Chymmis are houses. The word is in Douglas's Virgil, 
kc. from chom, an Armoric word, ‘ habitare.’ Hence it 
would seem is chum, a college word for co-habitant, 
chamber companion.” 

May I ask for the reference and line in Gawen 
Douglas's Virgil, where chymmis appears, and also 
the Latin original? The word is not in Jamieson’s 
Dictionary. In Junius Lye says :— 

“Liceat mihi deducere ab Arm. chum, Morari, habi- 
tare.” 

Jodrell denies that the word chomer is in French, 
but avers that the real form is chommer. Cf. 
Moliére :— 

“Laissez venir la féte avant de la chommer.” 
We should therefore connect chum with chommer, 
in the sense of “ resting,” “ dwelling,” not of “ doing 
nothing.” Richelet connects it with the Greek 
koua, which we can connect with Kxowmdouar 
whence xoyuntipov and cemetery), Latin cwmbo 
and cubo. C ofttimes in Latin appears as ch in 
English, ¢.g. camera, chamber; camina, chimney. 
Chum, as Pinkerton gives it, is a wonderfully 
truthful description of the system that still pre- 
vails at Trinity College, Dublin. 
H. S. Skipton. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


Tue “Apestr, rripELes” (4 §, xi. 75.)—In a 
modern Latin Manual of Devotions, entitled The- 
saurus Anime Christiane (Londini, apud C. 
Dolman, mpccctvit.), I find the Adeste, Fideles 
18 printed with seven verses, embracing those with 
which we are familiar in England, together with 
all the verses excepting one of the version I met 
with ina French book, and sent you some weeks 
ago. The heading prefixed to it states it to be a 
sequence, for the Nativity of Our Lord, taken 
from the Gradual of the Cistercian monks. It 
fins as follows :— 

“ Alia Sequentia in Nativitate Domini. 
(Ex Graduali Cisterciensi. ) 
Adeste, fideles ! lceti triumphantes, 
Venite, venite in Bethlehem ! 
Natum videte, Regem Angelorum : 
Venite adoremus, venite adoremus, 
Venite adoremus Dominum. 


Deum de Deo, lumen de lumine, 
Gestant puellz viscera, 

Deum verum, genitum non factum, 
Venite adoremus, etc. 


En, grege relicto, humiles ad cunas 
Vocati Pastores adproperant : 

Et nos ovanti gradu festinemus ; 
Venite adoremus, etc. 


Zterni Parentis splendorem xternum, 
Velatum sub carne videbimus, 

Deum infantem, pannis involutum, 
Venite adoremus, etc. 


Pro nobis egenum et foeno cubantem 
Piis foveamus amplexibus : 
Sic nos amantem, quis non redamaret ? 
Venite adoremus, etc. 
Cantet nunc hymnos chorus Angelorum, 
Cantet nunc aula ceelestium : 
Gloria in excelsis Deo: 
Venite adoremus, etc. 
Ergo, qui natus die hodierno, 
Jesu, tibi sit gloria 
Patris zterni Verbum caro factum: 
Venite adoremus, venite adoremus, 
Venite adoremus Dominum.” 
|S 


Desret?’s Peerace (4 §. xi. 167.)—Is not 
the editor of Debrett (in common with editors of 
similar works) in fault in the following cases :— 

1. Balfour of Burleigh. No heir-presumptive 
to this barony is mentioned. The editor, in a foot 
note, states that the present baron is entitled to 
the dignity as the senior descendant of a daughter 
of a former baron; while the act restoring the 
honours limits them to “the heirs for the time 
being of the body” of the first lord. This, seems 
to show that the dignity is in remainder to heirs 
general, in which case the present baron’s sister 
should be mentioned as heiress-presumptive. 

2. Buckingham. No heir is stated to the Scot- 
tish Barony of Kinloss. Should not the heir- 
general (the eldest daughter of the duke) be stated 
as heir-presumptive ? 

3. Windsor. Is not this a barony by writ, and 
would not, therefore, the sisters of the baron be 
presumptive co-heiresses? An uncle is mentioned 
as heir in Debrett. 

4. Selkirk. Is there not a shifting remainder 
to this earldom, granting the dignity, in case of 
the failure of the male issue of the first earl, to the 
person who would be head of the Hamilton family 
if the Duke of Hamilton, for the time being, were 
dead without issue male? Some such remainder 
is mentioned in a recent number of the Herald 
and Genealogist. In such a case, and 1F the pre- 
sent earl has no direct heirs, the younger brother 
of the Duke of Hamilton would be heir-presump- 
tive. No heir is mentioned in Debrett. 

5. Buckhurst. His lordship’s son is stated to be 
heir-apparent. Should it not be heir-presumptive, 
as the son succeeds only te his father’s barony in 
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the event of his father not succeeding to the earl- 
dom of Delawarr? 
R. PasstncHam. 
Bath. 


P.S.—The heirs of the Glasgow, Dalhousie, and 
Falkland peerages are, I believe, heirs to the Scotch 
honours only. This Debrett does not mention. 


“Mucn” IN THE SENSE oF “ Great” (4 S. xi. 
176.)—Instances of much used in the sense of great 
are probably common. Thus, every Shropshire 
man must know of Much Wenlock, as distinguished 
from Little Wenlock. Three examples of this use 
of the word in English poetry at once occur to 
me :— 

(1.) “ A muche mon, me thouhte, lyk to myselue.” 

Piers the Plowman, A. ix. 61. 
From which interesting allusion we gather that 
the author of the poem was a big man, as regarded 
his stature. 
(2.) “The muckle devil blaw ye south.” 
Burns—A uthor’s Earnest Cry. 
(3.) “ Rise, lass, and mak a clean fireside, 
. Put on the muckle pot.” 
Mickle—There’s Nae Luck about the House. 
Besides which, the common surname, Mitchell, 
simply stands for mickle, i.c., a tall or big man; cf. 
Lat. magnus, &c. Observe that one quotation is 
from Mickle ! Watrter W. Sxnar. 
Cambridge. 


As regards an uncommon use of “much” at 
Coventry, I think the same can be found elsewhere. 
A parish in Herefordshire, of which Mr. Money 
Kyrle is lord, is called Much Marcle. In an old 
deed (temp. Eliz.) Great Malvern is styled Much 
Malvern. C. G. H. 


“SEVEN sENsES” (4% S. xi. 155).—Dr. Brewer 
(Dictionary of Phrase and Fable) tells us that 
according to very ancient teaching, the soul of man, 
or his “inward holy body,” is compounded of the 
seven properties which are under the influence of 
the seven planets. Fire animates, earth gives the 
sense of feeling, water gives speech, air gives taste, 
mist gives sight, flowers give hearing, the south 
wind gives smelling. Hence the seven senses are 
animation, feeling, speech, taste, sight, hearing, 
and smelling. The Supplement to the Im- 
perial Dictionary informs us that in phys. “ sixth 
sense” is a term applied to muscular sensation 
arising from the sensitive department of the fifth 
pair, and the compound spinal nerves. The 
* seventh,” or “ visceral sense,” is a term applied to 
the instinctive sensations arising from the ganglionic 
department of the nervous system. 

Sparks H. Wixuiams, F.R.H.S. 

18, Kensington Crescent. 


This reminds me of a witticism of the late Lord 
Robertson (a Scotch judge), who used to say that, 





—— 


“With most men there are only three 
non-age, dot-age, and, worst of all, anecdot-age.” 
8. 
Viturers, OF BRooKEsBY, IN LEICESTERSHIRE 
(4 §. xi. 155.)—A copious pedigree of this fami] 
in print will be found in Nichols’s History of Le- 
cestershire. G. E. A, 
A more striking omission still, is that nowhere 
does it appear to be recorded when Susan, sister 
of the Duke of Buckingham, and one of the 
Countesses of Denbigh, died. Can C. W., or any 
other, help herein? The date would go far to 
determine which Countess of Denbigh was the 
patron of Crashaw, the poet ; and I am extremely 
anxious to know. A. B. G, 


I send an extract from Edmonson’s Peerage, in 
which Penelope, Lady Villiers, is mentioned, but 
not the date of her husband’s death. Sir George 
is described as an only child; and I do not find 
the name of Conquest in the whole pedigree. 
lst wife, Audrey—Sir George—2nd wife, dau. of An- 
Sanders, of He-| Villiers, | thony Beaumont,af- 
mington, county | died in terwards Countess 
Northampton, | 1605. of Buckingham in 
died, 1587. } her own right, buried 
in Westminster Ab- 
bey. 


| 


l 
Several sons and daugh- 
ters. The second son 


Sir William Vil-—Anne, dau. 
liers, created a | of LordSay 


Baronet, 1619. and Sele. George, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who was mar- 
dered. 
Only son and=Penelope, dau. and 
heir, Sir | co-heiress of Sir 


George Vil- | John Denham, of 
liers, Bart. Bletchingly, co. 
Oxon. 


Sir William Villiers, 
of Brooksby, died 
1711, without issue. 
Mary Borie. 


EriscopaL Magpie (4 §. xi. 73.)—In James 
Howell’s time, and before the appearance of his 
Letters, nothing of the kind was more common 
than to call the bishops “ magpies.” See the Cava- 
liers’ Bible, 1644 (Brit. Mus. Lib., E. 4/24); 4 
Prognostication vpon W. Lavd, 1645 (B. M. Lib, 
669 f. 10/18); The Bishops last Vote in Parlia- 
ment (B. M. Lib., E. 138/6). See likewise the 
Autobiography of Sir John Bramston, publi 
by the Camden Society, p. 81, referring to 1641, 
where “ Noe bishops, noe magpies,” is given as & 
popular cry. F. G, STEPHENS. 


Micration From THE East (4* §. xi. 115) 
Sir W. Trre thinks that Worsaae may be too 
venturesome in suggesting a very early migration 
from the east for stone monument builders. In & 
strict ethnological sense, migration does not appear 
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to have been solely from east to west, but east, 
west, north, and south. Migration there must 
have been at an early period. The dwarf races, 
black and brown (of which the Mincopies of the 
Andamans are a well-known type, and present two 
languages), can still be traced by blood and language 





should adopt a practice of placing within quotation 
marks expressions which are not the apsissima 
verba of the authors cited. James T. Presuey, 


“Tr WISDOM’S WAYS YOU WISELY SEEK,” &c. 
(4% §. xi. 14.)—When I was in Southampton last 








all over the world, Taking a long leap forward, 


and getting toa race which never attained political 


organization, we can without any hazard trace the 
Agaw in the Abkhass, or Awkhass, of the Caucasus, 
in the Agaw of the Upper Nile, in the Om-agua 
and other Agua people of the Guarani stock all 
over Brazil and eastern South America. The three 
types of language admit of easy comparison in roots 
and grammar. To take a higher class of nations, 
the Dravidians may be recognized by language in 
Africa, India, and North America. These are 
sufficient examples of early and distant migration, 
requiring, in many cases, the flux of ages. In fact, 
we are apt equally to limit the power of barbarism, 
and the long duration of civilization. 

Hype CLARKE, 

32, St. George’s Square, S.W. 

“Ir Is HARD TO ENSLAVE A READING PEOPLE” 
(4 8. iv. 513.)—Is this supposed quotation an 
expression of Lord Brougham’s? I find a news- 

per editor not long ago referring to “ Lord 

rougham’s dictum, that Education makes a people 
‘easy to lead, but difficult to drive ; easy to govern, 
but impossible to enslave,’” &c. ELSsWICcK. 


“INTOLERANT ONLY OF INTOLERANCE” (4* §, 
vi. 275.)—The concluding sentence of H. B. C. (p. 
141) emboldens me, concurring as I do in the 
notion it conveys, to make another reference, and 
again call attention to the above phrase, for the 
origin of which I asked two years and a half ago. 
Ihave found the precise words in Fraser's Maga- 
zine of August, 1863—article on “Mr. Buckle in 
the East” by I. S.S.G. Can any further light be 
provided ? W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 

Qui TATIONS FROM SwEDENBORG (4 §, ix. 447.) 
—With respect to my inquiry, I beg leave to 
thank one of your readers, Mr. J. H. Fowxer, of 
Brighton, for a communication on the subject. He 
has referred the matter to Mr. Robert Colling, a 

Licentiate > of the “ New Jerusalem Church ” in 
nighton,—a gentleman well read in Swedenborg, 
—who “is of the opinion that Mr. Emerson mis- 
uotes or mistranslates Swedenborg,” and “that 
they are not his expressions. The latter of the two, 
fr, C. thought was an idea similar in nature to 
one to be found in Swedenborg’s writings, but still 
not his words.” ““ wig 

This was what I suspected, for, with the very 
copious indexes attached to his works, it is easy to 
any sentiment or phrase which Swedenborg 
made use of. Itis to be regretted that writers 
such deservedly high repute as Mr. Emerson 


September, a friend repeated these lines, and said 
that they were written by the late Lord Palmerston, 
and, I think, added that they were found after his 
death on a slip of paper. T. E. speaks of them as 
carved on a mantelpiece, which would seem to 
indicate that they are of greater antiquity. 
C. 8. 
Tre Duarric Duaet Superstition (4% §, x. 
183.)—The insect inquired for is the cocktail beetle 
(Creophilus mavzillosus), an object of general 
aversion in England, and often called “the devil’s 
coach-horse.” The legend of the field of corn 
(without that part of it which relates to the insect) 
is given in verse by George Macdonald in The 
Amalgamated Robin Redbreasts, the Christmas 
number of Good Words for the Young two or 
three years back. JAMES BRITTEN. 


“Ror your Hananos,” &c. (4% 8. xi. 156.)— 
These words are playfully attributed to “a country 
Mayoress”; in Blackwood, 1839, vol. 46, p. 410. 

H. N. CHaMpyey. 


“ Win ” (4% S, xi. 177.) —Winchester was called 
by the Romans Venta Belgarum. This Venta is 
the Latinized form of the Celtic gwent, an open 
champaign country, which is still the Welsh name 
for Monmouth. From this gwent is derived also 
the name of the French district, now Department 
of La Vendée. A. L. MaYuHew. 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


Historians aT Issue (4% §. xi. 133.)—Has 
Mr. Tew ever read the curious and interesting, 
though anonymous, work entitled, Historical Life 
of Joanna of Sicily, Queen of Naples, published 
by Baldwin & Cradock, 1824? The book con- 
tains a full examination of the difficult points of 
the Queen’s history, and pronounces her “ Not 
Guilty.” There is also a great deal of collateral 
information relative to the history and customs of 
her time. HERMENTRUDE. 


Seat Inscription (4% §, xi. 17.) —I would 
suggest to my learned friend whether the crr may 
not be = sit, and this a contraction for SINT, 
the contraction mark forgotten or omitted, as so 
often. As we know, s and care very frequently 
interchanged in olden times. They are so even in 
Runic inscriptions of a later date. See the full, 
middle-age charm-formula (“ Vulnera quinque Dei 
sint medicina mei”) spoken of in my Old Northern 
Runic Monuments, vol. i. pp. 493-4. 
GrorcE STEPHENS. 

Cherpinghaven, Denmark. 
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TapRoBANE (4 S. xi. 113.)—Mr. Leacnman’s 
interesting communication on this subject is very 
acceptable, but I should further like to learn what 
was known in this country about Ceylon in the 
Middle Ages. In his Compendious Anglo-Saxon 
and English Dictionary (1860), Bosworth has 
“Deprobane, the island Taprobane.” In what 
Anglo-Saxon work does it occur? In the Welsh 
triads it is Deffrobani. The Welsh are made to 
come from there, and gwlad yr haf. That the 
ancestors of the Irish passed by Ceylon round Asia 
on their way to Ireland, is a tradition recorded by 
Keating. These mentions of the island seem to 
indicate that its name was once familiar in Britain 
and Ireland. J. R. 


Miuirary “ BLaAnKet-Tossine ” (48. xi. 137. 
—TI regret to say that this mode of punishment 
was not only largely practised, but sometimes 
grossly abused,—see The Sham Squire and the In- 
formers of 1798, by W. J. Fitzpatrick, author of 
Trish Wits and Worthies (4th edition, p. 179). 

EBLANA. 


Execution ror Perry Treason (4 §. xi. 174.) 
—The following paragraph, taken from the World 
newspaper, June 26, 1788, will answer Sir E. 
SMIRKE’s question as to the strangulation taking 
place before the burning of criminals convicted of 
petty treason; I believe, however, at that time 
counterfeiting the coin of the realm was high trea- 
son :— 

“ Jeremiah Grace and Margaret Sullivan, convicted in 
May session for feloniously and traitorously colouring 
with certain materials producing the colour of silver on 
certain pieces of copper resembling shillings and six- 
pences, were brought out of Newgate about seven o’clock 
(with two other criminals), and after spending some time 
in devotion, the platform dropped at a quarter before 
eight. They behaved with a seriousness and decency 
becoming their unhappy situation. 

After the men had been hanging about a quarter of 
an hour, the woman was brought out, dressed in black, 
attended by a priest of the Romish persuasion. As soon 
as she came to the stake, she was placed on a stool, which 
after some time was taken from under her, and after 
being strangled, the faggots were placed around her, and 
being set fire to, she was consumed to ashes.” 

In the account of the execution of Mrs. Catherine 
Hayes, on May 9th, 1726, for the murder of her 
husband, it is stated she was burnt alive; and I 
have read of the garments of women being covered 
with pitch or tar, that they might be the sooner 
suffocated, but have not made a note of the exact 
references. H. W. D. 


“La Vierce avx Canpétapres” (4 S. xi. 
178), painted by Raphael circa 1516, has been 
engraved by Ern. Moraus, Pietro Bettelini, M. 
Blot, A. Fabri, in “La Galerie Lucien Buonaparte,’ 
No. 130; G. Levy, I. Folo, without the angels 
and candelabra; I. Droda, Fr. Janet, A. Bridoux ; 
there is also a lithograph by Herm. Eichens. The 





Galerie Borghese, Lucien Buonaparte, Duc de 
Lucques, sold in England in 1840, and was in the 
possession of the late Mr. Munro, of Hamilton 
Place, London, who died January, 1865. It may 
be as well to add that it is believed that the angels 
with the candelabra are not by the hand of 
Raphael, but have been added at a later date, by 
an inferior artist. A copy of the picture appears 
to have been made by Pierre Antonio di Battista 
Palmerini d’Urbin, who flourished circa 1500; 
later, Consoli is said to have made another; and 
there was also an old copy in the possession of the 
French painter, the late Mons. Ingres. 
Ben. Narra. 
The Library, Windsor Castle. 


Bee Live (4° §. xi. 156.)—If Ravenspovrye 
wants to know, and not to forget it in a hurry, let 
him read The Gold Beetle, one of Edgar Poe's 
tales. 0. 


This is an American expression. When a bee 
has “ fulfilled” itself with honey and wax, it is 
supposed to go home to deposit its gatherings by 
the shortest route, flying to its nest as a bullet 
leaves a rifle for the target. The honey hunters in 
the backwoods are said to find the hollow trees in 
which the wild bees have their combs, by watching 
and tracking the flight of a homeward bound bee. 
To “draw a bee line,” therefore, means to go 
straight to one’s destination. 

W. J. Beryuarp Smita. 

Temple. 


Pictures By B. R. Haypown (4 §. xi. 76, 158, 
203.)—Can Mr. Frank Scott Haypown inform us 
into which of his father’s pictures the portrait of 
Keats was introduced ? D. 


Tue “Ope on Souitupe ” (4% §. xi. 96, 161.)— 
Please let me thank Mr. Ryrtanps for the infor- 
mation he has furnished on this subject, and at the 
same time add a word or two of my own. I find 
on referring to the letter (as published in Mr. 
Elwin’s Pope), which the poet wrote to H. Crom- 
well on July 17, 1709, that the first stanza there 
given differs from that — in subsequent 
editions of the poem. Mr. Elwin, in a foot-note, 
points out that Pope was twenty-one years of age 
when he produced this ode for the first time, that 
“ from the appearance of the MS. he even made 
erasures and alterations after the piece was tran- 
scribed,” and that the still later version was pub- 
lished in 1735, when Pope was forty-seven years 
old. It is therefore beyond question unfair to 
describe the poem “as written when the author 
was about twelve years old,” for the difference in 
the intellectual faculties at the ages of twelve, 
twenty-one, and forty-seven, are very wide indeed. 
To me, the poem wears an aspect far from boyish, 
and up to this point the inquiry has given us no 
authority for setting it down to so early a per 
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in the poet’s life, except his own assertion, and 
what credit is to be attached to that will be shown 
by a reference to Mr. Elwin’s Introduction to The 
Works of A. Pope, vol. i. page lxxv. Mr. Elwin 
there describes how Pope publicly repudiated 
seven letters, three of which had been written by 
Wycherley to him, and the remaining four had 
been published as Pope’s own productions. Pope, 
in fact, asserted that all these seven letters were 
forgeries. Yet, not only is there evidence to show 
that Wycherley’s letters were genuine, but one at 
least of the other four still exists in duplicate, each 
copy being in the handwriting of Pope himself. As 
Mr. Elwin says, “his assertion that these seven were 
fabrications is a falsehood.” Many other examples 
of the untrustworthy character of Pope’s statements 
may be furnished ; and any of them would serve our 
purpose as well as the one which we have chanced 
to select. H,. G. Kennepy. 


Cuexe Famity (4™ §. xi. 55, 103, 165.)—A 
reference to the Heralds’ Visitation of Essex in 
1634—(compare Harl. MSS., 1541, fol. 113°; 
1542, fol. 59> ; Berry’s County Genealogies, Hants, 
p. 99, and Berks, pp. 42, 43)—will show that the 
wife of Peter Cheke, and mother of Mary Cheke, 
the first wife of the first Lord Burghley, was Agnes 
Duffeld, or Duffard, of Cambridgeshire. 

The first wife of Sir Thomas Cheke, of Pirgo, 
was Catherine, daughter of Peter Osborn, Remem- 
brancer of the Exchequer, of Chicksand Priory, by 
Ann, daughter of Dr. John Blyth and his wife, 
Alice Cheke, sister of Sir John Cheke, grandfather 
of Sir Thomas Cheke. 

Sir John Cheke, ob.—Mary Hill. Alice Cheke=Dr. John 

13 Sept., 1557. | Blyth, 


Sir Henry Cheke,—Frances Ann =Peter Osborn, 


ob, cirea 1586. | Ratcliffe. Blyth. | of Chicksand 
| Priory. 
a | | 
Sir Thomas Cheke,—Catherine. Sir John 
ob. 1659. Osborn, Osborn. 
Ist. w. — 
=~ 


B. W. GREENFIELD. 
Southampton. ; 


Scorrisa TERRITORIAL BarontEs (4% §, x. 329, 
397, 439, 481; xi. 25, 143.)—EsPeparE says I 
ve read Sir George Mackenzie’s work on Prece- 
dency “with little exactness.” I can only answer 
that I have read it, so far as necessary for my 
rpose, with perfect exactness. EsPpEDARE says 
cited Sir George Mackenzie to show that a man 
could not (at any period of time) have been a 
Baron unless his lands had been erected into a 
li am baroniam. I did not do so. I cited Sir 
tge Mackenzie for the purpose of showing, as 
stated in so many words (p. 25), that “in Scot- 








land the word ‘Baron’ was not generally used as 
applied to a Nobleman.” Esprepare accordingl 
deals, not with what I said, but with his own ni 
am sure unintentional) misrepresentation of what 
I said. 

While Esrepare has been expending a deal of 
what I must, with all due deference, call irrelevant 
learning, I have been engaged in the more humble 
occupation of endeavouring to arrive at some 
practical solution of the question really under 
discussion. That question is (x. 329) as to the 
description, in a certain work, of two persons called 
(hypothetically perhaps as regards the names) “ the 
twelfth Baron of Bonnington” and “the seventh 
Baron of Dalhousie ”—the latter a Peer and father- 
in-law of the former. This being the question before 
us, ESPEDARE goes into an argument that such and 
such a person was called so and so “in Acts of the 
Jameses,” and, more particularly, that every man 
of lawful age holding lands of the Crown was 
bound to do a certain thing and was enrolled as a 
Baron in the time of “James I. and IL.” Now, 
does EsPEDARE seriously mean to say that this 
“twelfth Baron” and this “seventh Baron” lived 
in the days of the Jameses, either I. or II.? If 
not, he might just as well have gone still further 
back, and I dare say might have found a time 
when there were neither Lords, Barons, nor Lairds. 
If we admit the principle that we are not bound 
down by the original question to any particular 
period of time, the deviation becomes a mere 
matter of degree. 

The sum and substance of my contention was 
and is :—First, that Dalhousie, being # Peer of 
Parliament in Scotland, should have been called 
Lord, not Baron, Dalhousie, and this EsPEDARE 
seems now to admit, at least he does not deny it. 
Even at the present day, Claimants of Scottish 
Peerages of this rank approach Her Majesty asking 
the “ Title, Honour, and Dignity of Lord —— in 
the Peerage of Scotland,” and if they are success- 
ful the House of Lords resolves and adjudges 
accordingly. One may read such a Peerage Case 
and not encounter the word “Baron” from be- 
ginning to end. Secondly, that Bonnington was 
correctly described as a Baron, that he was Pro- 
prietor of lands which had been erected into a 
Barony, with power of pit and gallows, as dis- 
tinguished from a mere ordinary Proprietor or Laird, 
in the usual and popular acceptation of that term ; 
and looking to the time at which, being a twelfth 
Baron, and the son-in-law of a seventh Lord of 
Parliament, he must have lived, who can doubt it? 
Taking an average over twelve of the oldest Lord- 
ships on the Union Roll, the seventh Lord will be 
found to have lived about 1620-1640; and if we 
take an average over the whole Lords on the Roll, 
the period of the seventh Lord will be very much 
later. Bonnington, the son-in-law of the seventh 
Lord in question, may quite reasonably have been 
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the contemporary of Sir George Mackenzie; and, 
taking in good part Esprpare’s advice that I 
should “ return to a perusal” of Sir George’s Pre- 
cedency, I now read, at page 49— ° 

“ With Us, all are called Barons who hold their lands 
of the King in libera Baronia, and who have power of 
pit and gallows; and of old they were all heritable 
Members of Parliament.” 
Bonnington did not live “ of old,” and Esreparn’s 
reference to the days of James I. and II. (1424- 
1460) is two hundred years from the mark, and not 
relevant to the issue. I could never have referred 
to Waverley had the question related to a period so 
remote. WwW. M 

Edinburgh. 


Wiwporneé Minster (4 §. ix. 318, 408, 476. 
—The following passage from a carefully compiled 
History of Wimborne Minster, 1860, p. 63, w ill be 
sufficient, I think, to show that this magnificent 
church suffered in the civil war from the violence 
of a fanatical soldiery :— 

** An organ is said to have been used here for the first 
time in the seventh year of Henry IV. (1405), but on 
what evidence it is uncertain. John Vancks ‘ orgin- 
master,’ was employed, in 1533, to set up a new ‘ pair of 
organs’ in the roodloft, for which he was paid by the 
contributions of the parish; and his work appears to 
have lasted till the troubles of the Great Rebellion, 
which brought it to an untimely end. In the year 1643, 
among entries for new glazing the windows and new 
covering the roofs with lead (measures often found 
necessary after a visit of the Parliamentary Forces), we 
find the following :— 

‘ Paid for sum of the organ pipes, 6d. 

for one of the surplysis taken by a soldier, 6d.’ 

Here, then, is the fate of John Vanck’s handiwork, 
after a century of use; its pipes scattered about, or 
stolen for the sake of the metal, and the trouble of 
those who brought some of them back valued at six- 

nce. A considerable quantity of materials must, how- 
ever, have been left, since in the year following, the 
churchwardens. sold off more than 140 Ib. of old tin, no 
doubt supplied by the organ-pipes.” 

Epwarp F. Ripavtr. 


Kitiierrw Famiry (4% §. xi. 57, 104.)— 
Thomas Guildford Killigrew, who had married 
Miss Catharine Chubb, having much impoverished 
himself in the Stuart cause in 1745, settled in 
Bristol for the sake of economy. He died in 1782 
without issue. At his death, Mrs. Killigrew 
adopted her great-niece, Mary Iago, afterwards 
married to Daniel Wait, Mayor of Bristol in 1805. 
On the death of Mrs. Killigrew, in 1810, the 
family plate and portraits (one of the latter, Sir 
Peter Killigrew, by Sir Godfrey Kneller) passed to 
Mrs. Wait by will, and from her to Mrs. Boddam 
Castle, wife of Boddam Castle, Barrister-at-Law, 
now residing at Clifton. Some of the plate is 
more than 150 years old ; the crest a demi-griffin, 
with T. C. K. over it. It is believed that had 
there been any male heirs of the Killigrews the 
plate would have gone to them. Miss Chubb was 











a distant cousin of her husband, and all original} 
came from Arwenack and the neighbourhood of 
Falmouth. Wm. Kitiicrew Warr, 


VouTarre (4% §. ii. 22, 89, 189.)—As a supple- 
ment to Mr. Bares’ note, p. 89, I may say that 
those who desire to know something more of the 
bright side of Voltaire, may consult an excellent 
little work, entitled, Les Encyclope diste 5, par Pascal 
Duprat, Paris, 1866. OvpHAR Hast, 


Arms or Irtsn Appeyrs (4 S. xi. 95, 181,)— 
I am obliged to Mr. Lentnan for his courteous 
answer to my query on the subject of the arms of 
Irish abbeys. He will forgive me, however, if I 
say that I am not altogether satisfied with the 
instance which he has given. A MS. written in 
1640, without any corroborative evidence, is a late 
authority for arms which, if borne at all by an 
Irish abbey, must have been assumed before the 
period of the Reformation. The MS. in question 
was, as it appears by Harris’s Ware, written by 
John or Malachy Hartrey, an Irishman, but a 
monk of Nucale,in Spain. He afterwards returned 
to Ireland, and resided at Holy Cross, where this 
religious work on the miracles ascribed to the wood 
of the Holy Cross was written. The coat itself is 
a fair specimen of what may be called ecclesiastical 
heraldry, and may possibly have been the arms of 
the Abbey of Holy Cross, but I think it equally 
probable that it belongs to the Abbey of Nucale, in 
Spain, of which house the writer was a member, 
I fear that my query can only be answered after an 
exhaustive search among the seals to the charters 
of ancient Irish abbeys (if any such remain), all other 
evidence having, I fear, perished during the 
struggles in which Ireland has been involved during 
the last four centuries. Ev. Pu. SHrR.ey. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 


Op Inscription: “Armmar rec. D. 0. M. ¥.” 
sth S. x, 451, 509; xi. 158.)—The true reading is— 
+AILMA 
RFECD 
OMV 

The form of the stone accounts for the arrangement 
of the letters, which exactly fill it, and, perhaps, 
this may account for the omission of a final M, in 
which case the inscription may have been intended 
for AILMAR FECIT DOMUM. 

Does the cross indicate a bishop ? : 

The parish of Loxbear, near Tiverton, is quite & 
different place from the hamlet of Larkbear, in the 
parish of Tallaton, near Ottery, St. Mary. ; 

In Domesday Survey Loxbear (there spe 
Lochesbere) was one of the numerous manors 
belonging to the Bishop of Coutances, in Nor- 
mandy, and held by Drogo. In the time of the 
Confessor it had been held by Algar. 

Cuaries Hoe. 


I am sorry that I can give your correspondent 
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no help with the Aylmer pedigree. Of Saxon 
igrees, beyond royal ones, I know little or 
nothing. é 

That bishops and priests were not restricted 
from marriage until several centuries of the 
Christian era had passed, is an established his- 
torical fact. HERMENTRUDE. 

Tae MirraiLtitevse (4 §, xi. 150, 173.) —Mr. 
Roberts, in his Life of Monmouth, ii. 46, states that 
there is a machine in the arsenal of Vienna, bearing 
date 1678, which Silver might have heard of. By 
it fifty muskets could be discharged in any direc- 
tion, and at any angle, by the application of a 
single match. 5S. H. A. H. 

Bridgwater. 

Heratpic : Arms WANTED (4* §, xi. 55, 104.) 
—Or, a fess gu., Ablehall or Ableshall, co. War- 
wick, and co. Gloucester. Sire Abbehale, NV. Ab- 
behall, co. Gloucester. Beauchamp, Edmond Col- 
vile, Sr. de Bytham, Y. John Colvyle, Lord of 
Bitham, X. Colville, Bitham, co. Lincoln. Wat 
de Colevile, E, F. Sir Thomas Colvile, Q. Har. 
MS., 6595. Sire Emour de Colewyle, N. Col- 
vill, 1730; Locres, Lacy ; as quartered by Viscount 
Townshend. Rauf de Obehall, Z., or Obehele, Z.. 
Harl. MS., 6137. Sr. William le Fitzwilliam, H. 
Vernon, Baron of Shipbrook, co. Chester. Wroth. 
From Papworth’s Ordinary of British Armorials, 

. 707. The italic capitals are references to various 
MS. Rolls, except X. Y., which are Jenyn’s Col- 
lections (MS.), and Ordinary (printed 1829.) 
“Coats for which no authorities are cited have 
been derived from heraldic works of repute and 
other trustworthy sources.” A. C, 

Numismatic (4% §, xi, 76, 141.)—The coin is 
Portuguese, if I am not mistaken. I have several 
of John VI. and Joseph I., with the motto, “In 
hoc signo vinces,” round a cross patée, enclosing a 
cruciform flower in each spandril between the arms 
of the cross. The obverse has a coat of arms with 
crown over. In the small coins, of what I may call 
third size, there is a crown only on the obverse, 
and a plain cross, not patée, on the reverse, still 
enclosing the quatrefoil flower. 

E. STANSFIELD. 

Rustington Vicarage, Littlehampton. 

“Fre, GAE RUB HER” (4 §, ix, 240, 283, 347, 
397. —That this air is “ very ancient ” is contra- 
dicted by its structure and general character ; and 
a8 to its being found in a MS. temp. James VL, 
the fact has to be proved. Mr. Stenhouse (whose 
authority is quoted by J. H.) knew nothing of the 
dates of MSS., and his notes to Johnson’s Musical 
Museum, are, in this respect, a series of most ridi- 
culous blunders. The tune in question is most 
probably an “ Anglo-Scottish ” production of the 

iter part of the seventeenth century. All the 
evidence tends to confirm this. 5 


Epwarp F. Rowactr. 





Harvest Home Sone (4 §. xi. 152.)—This is 
sung in every English county, and will be found 
in the Poems, &c., of the Peasantry (Griffin & Co., 
London), in Country Songs of Suffolk, &c., and in 
various other popular and cheap works. The term 
“ Maiden” that Mr. Hogg speaks of is no mystery. 
It is from the English “* Harvest-Baby ”—a pro- 
cessional doll, which our Catholic ancestors in- 
tended to represent the Virgin Mary. It would 
appear that the Iconoclastic Presbyterians of Scot- 
land have done away with the “idol,” but have 
transferred its name to the feast. VraTor (1). 


SHAKSPEARE AND Owen Giynpwre (4" §. xi, 
152.)—Your correspondent says that the Welsh 
chieftain was “ supposed ” to have been born in 
Pembrokeshire, but the evidence we have for the 
supposition is yery slight indeed. And have we 
any reason to suppose such a belief existed in 
Shakspeare’s time! The theory of a “rock-lion” 
is ingenious ; but if Shakspeare was a tourist in 
Wales, doubtless the northern portion of the 
Principality would be the most likely to attract 
a Warwickshire gentleman ; and if so, in a wonder- 
ful mountain pass between Dolgelly and Dinas, he 
could have seen “to the right a mountain resem- 
bling a crouch ing lion” Gossiping Guide to Wales, 
p. 105); and of this pass it is said, that “ many 
powerful gentlemen of Wales, after the death of 
Owen Glyndwr, assembled for the purpose of 
making compacts for enforcing virtue and order.” 

A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 

Russety’s “Tour 1x Germany,” 1813 (4% 8. 
xi. 155.)—In the year 1850 I was shown some of 
the “iron jewellery” of the German War of 
Liberation. It belonged to a Scottish lady of 
good family, but from whom she had inherited it I 
forget. So far as I recollect, no rings were among 
it, a chain and cross being the principal articles. 

A. C. B. 

Glasgow. 

“Szruuineton,” &e. (4% §. xi. 156.)—Skim- 
mington, or, as it is usually pronounced, skummeting, 
is a kind of lynch-law, practised in Wiltshire and 
Somersetshire upon parties suspected of adultery. 
The man and woman are dressed in effigy, and set 
upon a cart, or three-wheeled “ putt,” and drawn 
through the village with a concert of cow-horns 
and other instruments of rough music. The cere- 
mony of wooseting is the same as in a skimmeting, 
and expresses popular disapproval of adultery. 
Ousel-hunting I never heard of in the western 
counties. R. C. A. P. 


“Roy’s Wire” (4 §. ix. 507; x. 38; xi. 25, 
185.) —“ January 29” evidently refers to the date 
on which the names of the parties were given in 
for proclamation, and the marriage took place on 
2ist February following. W. 1 

Edinburgh. © 
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Istanp or “Wanwak” (4" §, xi. 97, 142.)— 
In Robert Pultock’s delightful story, The Adven- 
tures of Peter Wilkins, the heroine, if such she can 
be called, is furnished with a covering not unlike 
that referred to by Suvpap and F. J. . 0. 


“Westerine” (4% §. x. 262; xi. 84, 165.)— 
Chaucer’s use of “ westerin’” for “ westering” in- 
duces me to send the following extract from the 
preface to Slaadburn Faar (J. R. Smith, Lon- 
don) :— 

“Tt is customary with some of our craven philologists 
to use an apostrophic comma after words that terminate 
in ‘ing,’ particularly after participles. Thus they give 
the dialect form of ‘thinking,’ ‘drinking,’ &c., as 
‘thinkin’,’ ‘drinkin’,’ thereby treating such words as 
mere abbreviations. The author of Slaadburn Faar 
has not adopted such a mode; he has rather chosen to 
consider the craven forms as perfect words, and not as 
mere portions or fragments, and, therefore, he has dis- 

A with the comma, and written ‘thinkin,’ ‘drinkin,’ 

.— Preface, iii. 

Mr. Cavuvert was, of course, not aware of 
Chaucer’s having adopted the same mode, or he 
would, doubtless, have shielded himself by quoting 
so great an authority. N. 


Joun Rogers, tHE Martyr (1* and 2™4 §&., 
passim.)—In looking over one of the early volumes 
of “N. & Q.” (1* S. v. 247, 522), I find queries 
concerning the descendants of John Rogers, the 
martyr of Smithfield ; and in 1* §S. vi. 63, I see a 
suggestion that some of his immediate descendants 
emigrated to the New England colonies. As these 
queries appeared some twenty years ago, it is rather 
late in the day for a reply; but the following facts 
may form a note of interest to your readers. 

My brother-in-law, Henry T. Niles, a lawyer of 
this city (Urbana, Ohio), with his brothers, the Hon. 
John B. Niles, of La Porte, Indiana, and Wm. W. 
Niles, of New York, City, both also lawyers, 
together with two sisters, are all lineal descendants 
of John Rogers. Their mother, a New England 
matron, who died in 1865, in a vigorous old age 
(eighty-two years), was a Miss Rogers, and a 
genealogical record is preserved in the family, 
tracing her descent to the youngest son of John 
Rogers. I understand that the American sculptor, 
Rogers, is also of the same descent. The Professor 
Walter R. Johnson, of the American National In- 
stitute, referred to by your correspondent, was also 
doubtless a descendant, if so stated by the National 
Intelligencer, for that paper never made statements 
unadvisedly. J. H. J. Jun. 

Urbana, Ohio, U.S. 

[Our correspondent will find the following references 
useful: 1" 8S. v. 247, 307, 508, 522; vi. 63. 2™ 8, x. 
472; xi. 131; xii. 99,179, 485.) 


PuMPERNICKEL (4 §, xi. 136.)—I believe no 
other derivation has been suggested for this word 


than that it originated in a French soldier having 
rejected the bread with disgust, exclaiming, “ C’est 





——— 


bon pour Nickel.” “It is good for my hore 


Nickel—not for me.” The exclamation seems 
natural enough, and I fail to see the force of € 
A. W.’s assertion that “if the derivation had an 

foundation, it should run, ‘C’est pain pour Nickel,” 
for Sir John Carr gives the earlier form of the 
word “ bonpournickel.” Pumpernickel appears to 
be a species of coarse rye-bread peculiar to West- 
phalia. It has a little acidity, but is agreeable to 
the taste and very nourishing, and remains moist 
for several months. It forms the chief food of the 
Westphalian peasants, but is thought a great deli- 
cacy in other parts of Germany, whither it is ex- 
ported in large quantities. The loaves sometimes 
weigh sixty pounds, 

C. A, W. asks, “What do the Westphalians 
call it?” “ Pumpernickel,” I should say. Dr. N, 
N. W. Meissner’s German-English Dictionary 
(Leipzic, 1847) has— 

** Pumpernickel, Westphalia rye-bread, brown-George.” 

Sparks H. Witu1Ams, F.R.ELS. 

18, Kensington Crescent, W. 

(“ Woher der Name stamme ist worgewiss,” says 
Konrad Schwenck, Wérterbuch, 1836.] 


UnpvuBLisHep Stanza or Burns.—(4" §. iii. 
281, 396.) —Looking through “ N. & Q.” for another 
purpose, I came upon Dr. Ramace’s interesting 
article under the above heading. The stanza r- 
ferred to is the following addition to Roy's Wife 
of Aldivalloch:— 

** But Roy’s years are three times mine, 
I'm sure his days can no be monie; 
And when that he is dead and gane, 
She may repent and tak her Johnnie.” 

In compliance with Dr. Ramace’s request, 4 
correspondent of “N. & Q.” referred to the 
collections of Johnson and of Thomson, and wrote 
to say that the versicle did not appear there; nor 
was it included in R. A. Smith’s Scottish Minstrel 
nor in Turnbull and Buchan’s Garland of Scotia. 
To this list he might have added many others, 
including Dr. Roger’s Scottish Minstrel. The “un 
published ” stanza has always been as familiar to 
me as the rest of the song, and I was surprised om 
learning that it had been added “by another 
hand.” Let me say parenthetically, that I am too 
well acquainted with the practice of cutting down 
songs to suit the convenience of printers and pub- 
lishers, to feel astonished at the absence of a verse 
or two in popular collections. When Dr. Ramaces 
note appeared, I puzzled my brains to remember 
where | had seen the stanza, but without success, 
and the matter slipped out of my memory, until a 
reperusal of the article induced me to make another 
search among my books. Coming across 
Musical Casket, First Series, Edinburgh, 1842, I 
found Roy's Wife with the stanza in question 
slightly altered, and (as I think) improved. It 
runs as follows :— 
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“ But Roy is aulder thrice than me, 

Perhaps his days will no be mony ; 

, when the carle is dead and gane, 

She then may turn her thoughts on Johnnie.” 
This discovery, although of course it does not 
cast the least doubt on Burns’s authorship of the 
verse, suggests the query—Who supplied it to the 
Musical Casket? Perhaps some of your readers 
may be able with this clue to trace the stanza to 
itssource. Before leaving the subject I would ask 
two questions: 1. What is Dr. Ramace’s authority 
for placing the verse beginning— 

“For O she was a canty quean,”’ 
last, instead of second, as it usually appears? 2. 
Upon what foundation does Mrs. Grant’s author- 
ship of the song rest? It is only a day or two ago 
that I saw it attributed to a tailor, but I have mis- 
laid my reference. W. B. Cook. 
Kelso. 


Bronze AND Tr (4 §, xi. 115, 180.)—Sir W. 
Tirz, in commenting on Worsaae, is content to 
leave the commencement of the tin trade and inven- 
tion of bronze with the Phcenicians. There appear 
no sufficient grounds to believe that the Phcenicians 
have any just claims to remote antiquity, or that, 
however early they are recognized in the historic 
period, they played any part in the proto-historic 
and early epochs of civilization. A much earlier 
population was acquainted with the tin sites of the 
world, from Cornwall to Malacca, and that is the 
Caucasian population (whose language .is repre- 
sented by the Georgian group), which gave names 
to the lands, rivers, and cities, as we find them in 
the classic geographies. 

We thus get an earlier epoch for an age of 
bronze, but it must be confessed that even then we 
are at a comparatively late point in the migrations 
of nations and the development of civilization. 

ypt must even then have been ancient, and at 

events there was the Dravidian civilization 
anterior to that I have so loosely named Caucasian. 
K-assiteros undoubtedly belongs to the same stock 
as sideros, being the root prs, with the common 
prefix or definitive of the epoch x. 
Hype CLARKE. 
82, St. George’s Square, S. W. 


I do not presume to judge of the merits of 
OvTis’s arguments, but there is one inaccuracy in 
them it is well to point out. He states that 

amber is found nowhere but on the shores of the 
Baltic.” Now. in an old note-book of mine, I 
have found an extract from some article on the 
International Exhibition of 1861, which states that 
although amber is much restricted, like our existing 
pines—it being the fossilized resin of an extinct 
Species—to an European centre, there were speci- 
mens in the Exhibition from various European 
localities, including the coast of Norfolk. 

I have also — a recent article on Amber in 








some serial—the Leisure Hour, I think—which 
stated that it had been found in gravel near 
London, and even in Hyde Park. 8. 


Georerana, Ducness or Devonsnire (4% §. 
xi. 155.)—At Althorp, Northamptonshire, the seat 
of Earl Spencer, there are several portraits of this 
lady. The earliest is one by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
of Margaret Georgiana Countess Spencer and her 
infant child, Georgiana, afterwards Duchess of 
Devonshire ; and by the same artist is a fine full 
length of her when Duchess. In the same collec- 
tion is a pretty quaint head-size likeness of her 
when about four years old, by Gainsborough, and 
a full-length standing portrait by the same artist. 
There is also at Althorp a picture of the Duchess, 
by Angelica Kauffman. 

The Duke of Devonshire has a beautiful portrait, 
by Reynolds, at Chatsworth, of the Duchess with 
her infant daughter, Georgiana, afterwards Countess 
of Carlisle ; and at Chiswick there is one by the 
same artist, head-size, but unfinished, of the 
Duchess with hat and feather. 

At Dover House, Whitehall, there is a very 
elegant small portrait of the Duchess, by Gains- 
borough, of which Mr. Graves has recently pub- 
lished an engraving. G. D. Tomurson. 

Huddersfield. 


“ Want” AS A NAME FOR THE Mote (4 §. xi. 
36, 81, 145, 185.)—Mr. Wiiu1ams, disputing the 
derivation that I gave from the A.S. wendan, to 
turn, from the mole’s habit of turning up the 
ground, says :— 

“He is apparently not aware that the verb wendan is 
never used in this sense, but as an intransitive or reflec- 
tive verb, or with the meaning of translate.” 

I was not aware of this supposed fact, nor has 
Mr. WIituiAms’s simple assertion convinced me of 
its correctness. 

In Skinner’s Etymologicon I read :— 

“Want, ab A. S. wand, wonde, talpa, Hoc ab A. 8. 
wendan, Teut. wenden, vertere, versare, sc. a vertendo 
seu versando terram.” 

Bailey repeats this derivation, but he probably 
only copies from Skinner. Bosworth says :— 

* Wendan.—1l. To go, wend, proceed, come, return. 
2. To turn, convert, translate, change, interpret, to be 
turned.” 

Again, at page 178 of Vernon’s Anglo-Saxon 
Guide, I find :— 

“ Wendan, to turn (act.), wend, go.” 

On referring to the A. S. writings that I have by 
me, I can only find the following two instances of 
the use of this verb. Diplomatarium Anglicum 
ivi Saxonici, p. 581 — 

“‘Sebe pis awende wende him God fro heuene riche 
into helle witerbrogen,” 
which Thorpe thus translates :— 

“ Whoever shall avert this, may God turn him from the 
kingdom of heaven into the penal terrors of hell.” 
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[4" S. XI. Man. 15, 





Page 600:— 

** And se pe pise quide wenden wille, wende God his 
ansene him from on domisday.”—“ And whoever shall avert 
this bequest, may God avert His face from him on dooms- 


On the contrary, I find the verbs cyrran and 
gecyrran, to turn and return, used not unfrequently, 
throughout the Anglo-Saxon laws and institutes, 
in an intransitive sense. It may be urged that in 
the two instances I have quoted of the use of the 
verb wendan, the meaning might be “ translate,” 
but if so I beg also to appropriate the meaning to 
the action of the mole, which may be justly said to 
translate or transfer the from its original 
position to the surface of the ground. Till a better 
derivation of “want” is offered I shall not abandon 
that of Skinner. Mr. Wituirams has not shaken 
my faith in it. J. Cuarues Cox. 

azelwood, Belper. 


soil 





Miscellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

An Essay on the Tragedy of “ Arden of Faversham.” 
By C. E. Donne, M.A., Vicar of Faversham. (London: 
J. Russell Smith. Faversham’: Higham.) 

Tue Lord Chamberlain's Chaplain read a paper (at the 

meeting of the Kent Archeological Society, held at 

Faversham, in July, 1872) on the subject named above. 

He has printed the substance of that paper under the 

modest title of “ An Essay” ; and the Rev. Mr. Donne 

says much in a brief way, not only of this sample of do- 
mestic tragedy, but of domestic tragedy generally. Arden’s 

murder was a brutal, vulgar murder of a husband by a 

wife and paramour in the reign of Edward VI. ; yet that 

king’s sister, Queen Elizabeth, witnessed a dramatic ver- 
sion of the deed (a tragedy called Murderous Michael) in 

1578. Arden of Faversham was produced some years 

later, but was not printed till 1592. Its blank verse so 

pleased Tieck, that the German translator of Shakspeare 
saw no other hand in it but that of our national dramatic 
oet! The old play was altered by Lillo, the dissenter and 

Jeweller of Moorgate Street, and produced at Drury Lane, 

1759. It was revived at Covent Garden in 1790. On each 

occasion it was played only on one night. Lillo strove (in 

more than one domestic tragedy) to show the hideous- 
ness and consequences of vice, and his George Barnwell is 
supposed to have saved many an apprentice from Tyburn. 

The chief merit of the original Arden is that it dealt 

solely with English manners, and this it does in language 

superior to its subject. 


Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series, of the Reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I. Addenda, 1580—1625. Pre- 
served in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. Edited 
by Mary Anne Everett Green. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mrs, GREEN states that the Calendar of the Domestic 

State Papers, of Edward VI, and the three following 

reigns, with their Addenda, now published, “include all 

the historic material of the period hitherto discovered in 
the Public Record Office, and the searches have been so 
exhaustive as to leave no probability of further discoveries 
of importance.” The subjects of the papers calendared 
include the highest incidents of State and politics with 
the meanest, but not unamusing gossip. As an example 
of the latter, the case may be noticed of the Countess of 

Ormond and Ossory’s woman, Everard. This abigail, of 

James's reign, dressed so smartly that priest and layman 

turned up their eyes at the fact) Thereupon, the Countess 





wrote to Mr. Channon, a priest in the Church— 
woman Everard, your ghostly child, says some 
how she comes by her clothes, and lives so well, 
wonder they should, for Ican maintain her without 
sinister ways taken by her; but as my servants 
not be suspected by you, I tell you that she has been 
me ten years, and is of honest carriage. I entertain 
servant without allowing them what is fit for my se 
whosoever censures her might spend his time mors 
ligiously. Pray show this letter the next time you 
her spoken of.” There are many more illustrations 
domestic life in England in Mrs. Green's volume. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent 
the gentlemen by whoin they are required, whose names and 
are given for that purpose :— 
Axnatomy or MELANCHOLY. 
2nd edition, 1624, folio. 
A Siwote Eve, att Lien, 
London etrea 1650. 
Wanted by Edward Peacock, Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Sth edit. 1638, folio. 
wo DARKNESS. 


Scatcnargp’s History or Moriey. 


ARMINIAN Metuopist Macazines. Before 1800. 
Tuoxessy’s Ducatcos Leopiensis. 


Wanted by J. R. Robinson, Dewsbury. 





Matices ta Correspondents, 


Y¥.—The Highlander, as a snuff-shop sign, @ 
that snuff generally, and Scotch snuff in particular, 
sold there. A Highland taste is illustrated in the 
have a Ben Lomond of snuff and a Loch Le 
whisky. 

LowER GALLERY.—Before Dennis invented for 
storms the copper-sheet thunder which has since 
common, the manifestations of tempestuous weather 
of simple contrivance. Ben Jonson alludes to them @® 
prologue to Every Man in his Humour :— 

“ No nimble squib is seen to make a-feard 

The gentlewomen ; nor rolled bullet heard 

To say, it thunders ; nor tempestuous drum 

Rumbles, to tell you when the storm doth come.” 
The original Little Theatre in the Haymarket stuck to 
old thunder to the last. Not bullets, indeed, but 
bowls were rolled over the “ceiling,” and imitated 
after the mode of Jonson’s time. 

Spninx states, with reference to “ The like doth 
the like” (4 8. xi. 191), that there is a curious ill 
of it in a work entitled Idone (in the Brit. Mus.). 

A Tren Years’ Susscriper.—All attempts to trace 
authorship of the line in question have hi 
vain. 

Tae Licueats, AnD THE OLD CuurcH AT Bua 
N.B.—Those of our readers interested in this subject 
find an extended notice of it in the Perthshire 0 
tutional of the 3rd February last. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return ¢ 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ 


Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “2 


Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 


By Democritus, Junior (Robert Battal 
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